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ABSTRACT 


The  U.S.  Amiy  has  made  several  changes  in  its  command  and  con- 
trol structure  that  affect  the  interface  relationship  of  the  Air-Ground 
Operations  System  and  thus  the  efficiency  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  (TAGS).  The  study  addresses  two  of  these  changes,  the  Echelons 
Above  Division  (EAD)  change  and  the  split  division  command  post  concept, 
and  their  effect  upon  close  air  support  (CAS)  coordination. 

A review  of  the  development  of  the  TAGS  from  World  War  II  until 
today  provides  lessons  learned  in  the  development  of  the  TAGS  and  the 
guiding  principles  used  in  its  organization.  An  analysis  of  U.S.  Army 
organizational  changes  determined  their  effects  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  U.S.  Army  interface  within  the  Air-Ground  Operations  System. 

The  conclusion  was  that  the  EAD  change  has  caused  an  interface 
problem  that  will  affect  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Army  CAS  coordina- 
tion in  a situation  where  multiple  corps  are  deployed.  The  change  in 
organizational  relationships  proposed  in  this  paper  will  solve  this 
problem. 

An  analysis  of  the  split  command  post  concept  revealed  that  the 
concept  causes  problems  in  manning,  equipment,  and  procedures  within  the 
division  Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP).  An  alternate  division  TACP 
configuration  which  includes  additional  personnel  and  equipment  is 

i i i 


recommended.  The  recommendation  also  changes  the  routing  system  of  the 
immediate  and  preplanned  CAS  requests  through  the  division  TACP  and 
split  command  post. 

Finally,  based  upon  the  historical  review  and  present  problems, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  places  very  little  priority  on 
development  of  the  TAGS  between  wars.  Consequently,  the  system  has 
deficiencies  at  the  beginning  of  a conflict. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  uses  the  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TACS) 
to  plan,  coordinate,  control,  and  accomplish  the  tactical  missions 
assigned  to  it.  Direct  support  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  accomplished  with 
this  system.  Through  TACS,  the  Air  Force  receives  the  Army's  requests 
for  airlift,  reconnaissance,  and  close  air  support.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  Air  Force  personnel  located  with  the  Army  in  command  centers 
from  corps  to  battalion  levels.  After  determining  Army  requirements, 
the  TACS  provides  the  communication  and  coordination  channels  for  proc- 
essing the  information  to  control  centers,  where  these  requests  are 
fulfilled  according  to  the  priorities  the  Army  furnishes  Air  Force 
units. 

Development  of  Tactical  Air  Control  System 

The  TACS,  presently  operating  in  accordance  with  Air  Force 
Manual  2-7,  Tactical  Air  Force  Operations;  Tactical  Air  Control  System 
(TACS) , 25  June  1973,  has  gone  through  several  changes  since  the  Army 
Air  Corps  first  attempted  to  support  Army  ground  forces  in  VJorld  War  I. 

^Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Tactical  Air  Force  Qperati ons : 
Tactical  Air  Control  System  (T_A(^S),  AFM  2-7  (25  June  1973),  ppTT^T,  2-2. 
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These  changes  resulted  from  a desire  for  more  efficient  operations  and 

from  developments  in  technology.  In  some  cases  the  system  was  altered 

by  interservice  rivalry  and  the  desire  to  control  the  employment  of  air 
2 

power.  The  most  important  catalysts  in  development  of  the  TAGS,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  major  conflicts  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
involved. 

The  development  of  the  present  TAGS  began  in  World  War  II. 

During  that  war  the  Arn\y  Air  Gorps  tried  many  different  techniques  to 
control  the  execution  of  its  missions  to  support  the  ground  forces. 
Effective  systems  were  developed,  and  the  War  Department  summarized 
lessons  learned  in  Field  Manual  31-35,  Air-Ground  Operations  (August 
1946).  Because  of  the  different  levels  of  technology,  the  Korean  War 
and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  also  caused  significant  changes  in  the 
TAGS.  The  present  TAGS  is  the  result  of  Air  Force  experiences  from 
these  three  major  conflicts.  It  has  not  been  changed  since  Air  Force 
Manual  2-7  was  published  in  June  1973. 

U. S.  Army  Organizational  Structure  Ghanges 
The  Army  has  made  several  changes  in  its  structure  for  command 
and  control  of  maneuver  units  since  the  Southeast  Asian  War.  These 
changes  are  important  because,  while  they  are  designed  to  give  the  Army 
a more  effective  and  efficient  control  of  its  units,  they  also  affect 

2 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Office  of  Air  Force  History, 
Evolution  of  Gommand  and  Gontrol  Doctrine  for  Glose  Ai r Support , by 
Riley  Sunderland  (March  1973),  p.  48. 
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the  Air  Force  interface  with  the  Army  through  the  TAGS.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  Air  Force  support  is  dependent  to  a significant  degree  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  TAGS,  and  several  of  the  Army  changes  have 
created  problem  areas  for  the  TAGS. 

The  first  change,  the  Echelons  Above  Division  (EAD)  concept, 
eliminated  the  field  army  command  and  control  structure  from  the  Army. 
The  operational  chain  of  command  now  goes  from  the  joint  or  combined 
commander  directly  to  the  corps  commander.  This  organizational  concept 
has  created  interface  problems  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
because  the  TAGS  is  designed  to  centrally  manage  and  coordinate  the 
Air  Force  effort  at  the  field  army  or  the  Army  Component  commander 
level. ^ 

Organizational  changes  at  the  division  level  have  also  created 
problems.  Army  Training  Circular  101-5,  Control  and  Coordination  of 
Division  Operations  (April  1976),  presents  a new  concept  in  the  division 
command  post  operations.  To  reduce  the  size  of  the  electronic  signa- 
ture and  to  increase  mobility  and  survivability,  the  command  post  has 
been  divided  into  three  elements.  These  three  elements  are  located 
separately  in  the  division  area  so  that  they  can  more  effectively  ful- 
fill their  separate  command  and  control  functions.  The  tactica''  command 
post  is  well  forward  and  close  to  the  maneuver  units  it  is  to  control. 

3 

Alman  I.  Butler,  "US  Army/US  Air  Force  Command  and  Systems 
Interface  in  Echelons  Above  Division  Environment"  (Student  Report  «5546, 
Air  War  College,  April  1975),  p.  23. 
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The  main  command  post  is  located  about  thirty  kilometers  behind  the 
battle  lines  to  coordinate  the  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
functions.  The  division  support  area  is  well  toward  the  rear,  where  the 
maximum  amount  of  service  support  can  be  organized  and  controlled. 

Although  this  concept  increases  the  Army's  command  post  effec- 
tiveness, it  has  fragmented  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP). 
Originally,  the  three  tactical  air  functions--reconnaissance,  airlift, 
and  close  air  support--were  planned  at  one  location  in  the  division 
command  post.  In  the  new  concept,  airlift  support  will  be  planned  in 
the  division  support  area,  reconnaissance  support  will  be  planned  in  the 
main  command  post,  and  close  air  support  will  be  planned  in  the  main 
command  post  (although  the  fighter  liaison  officer  has  been  moved  to  the 
tactical  command  post).^  Under  present  Air  Force  doctrine  and  manning, 
however,  the  TACP  does  not  have  the  personnel  or  the  equipment  to  effec- 
tively fulfill  its  functions  from  the  separate  locations. 

Thesis  Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  the  ability  of  the 
Air  Force  to  fulfill  its  close  air  support  mission  effectively  with  the 
present  TACS  in  the  light  of  the  Army's  new  organizational  changes. 

This  is  accomplished  in  Chapter  II  through  a historical  review  of  the 
development  of  the  TACS,  with  emphasis  on  why  different  components  of 

4 

Department  of  the  Army,  Command  and  Control  of  Division  Opera- 
tions, TC  101-5  (April  1976),  pp.  14-17.  " 
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the  system  were  developed  and  what  functions  they  were  designed  to  fill. 
The  TAGS  and  its  interface  with  the  Army  Air-Ground  System  (AAGS)  are 
reviewed  in  Chapter  III.  The  two  organizational  problem  areas--EA0  and 
division  command  post  changes--are  addressed  individually  in  Chapters  IV 
and  V.  The  two  concepts  are  described  and  the  problems  they  present  to 
the  TAGS  operations  are  analyzed.  Recommendations  and  solutions  are 
Summarized  in  Chapter  VI. 


Limitations 

The  Air  Force  uses  the  TAGS  to  control  and  coordinate  the  Army's 
need  for  reconnaissance,  airlift,  and  close  air  support.  The  primary 
interest  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  TAGS  to 
fill  this  command  and  control  function.  To  provide  for  a more  detailed 
study,  the  scope  of  this  thesis  is  limited  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Air  Force  to  supply  close  air  support  in  view  of  the  TAGS  problems. 

The  evolution  of  close  air  support  can  be  traced  to  World  War  I. 
However,  the  first  organized  effort  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  to  support 
Army  ground  units  appeared  in  World  War  II.  Therefore,  the  historical 
background  study  starts  at  that  point. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Several  terms  that  appear  numerous  times  in  this  study  are 
pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  the  components  and  concepts  of  the 
TAGS.  These  terms,  defined  in  Air  Force  Manual  2-7  (25  .lune  1973) 


except  as  noted,  are: 
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Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TAGS):  An  Air  Force  system  that  is 

employed  to  accomplish  current  planning,  force  allocation,  tasking, 
and  control  and  to  coordinate  all  Air  Force  missions  with  other 
units  in  the  assigned  area  of  operations. 

Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC):  An  air  operations  element  that 

controls  and  coordinates  missions  assigned  by  the  Air  Force 
Component  Commander  (AFCC). 

Direct  Air  Support  Center  (DASC);  A highly  mobile  TAGS  element,  subor- 
dinate to  the  TACC,  that  is  designed  to  coordinate  and  direct  tacti- 
cal air  operations  at  corps  level  in  support  of  ground  forces.  The 
physical  size,  configuration,  and  manning  of  the  DASC  depend  upon 
operational  requirements.^ 

Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP):  The  personnel,  vehicles,  and  commu- 

nications equipment  to  obtain,  coordinate,  and  control  tactical  air 
support  for  ground  forces;  a TACP  is  located  with  Army  units  from 
the  corps  level  through  the  battalion  level.  The  TACP  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  DASC. 

Air  Liaison  Officer  (ALO):  The  senior  Air  Force  officer  located  at  each 

ground  force  echelon  to  perform  the  air  liaison  mission. 

close  air  support  (CAS):  "Air  attacks  against  hostile  targets  which  are 

in  close  proximity  to  friendly  forces  and  which  require  detailed 
integration  of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and  movement  of  those 
forces."^ 


Department  of  the  Air  Force,  lji£t|ca2  Air  Cont_rol  Svstem 
(TAGS):  Direct  Air  Support  Center/Tactical  Air  Control  Parties, 

TATr  5S-46  ■(TEST)''TAugust'l9762,'V.‘ 

^Department  of  Defense,  [n ctionarv  of  Mijitary  and  Associated 
Terms,  JCS  Pub  1 (3  September  U’74). 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

The  Army  Air  Corps  entered  World  War  II  with  a doctrine  that 
allowed  its  air  resources  to  be  divided  among  the  ground  commanders  it 
supported.  This  system  did  not  provide  for  flexible  massing  of  air 
power  during  a battle,  and  there  was  no  control  organization  for  coordi- 
nation and  control  of  close  air  support  (CAS).  By  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  essential  elements  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (USAF)  doctrine  on 
close  air  support  and  the  basic  framework  for  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  (TAGS)  had  been  developed. 

World  Infl uence  on  TAGS 

The  organization  of  the  Allied  Forces  that  carried  out  Operation 
Torch  in  North  Africa  in  1942  divided  available  air  resources  so  that 
British  airpower  supported  British  ground  forces  and  American  airpower 
supported  American  ground  forces.  Although  both  major  air  support 
forces  were  under  General  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  there  was  no  immedi- 
ate, common  air  commander  to  assure  coordinated  efforts.  In  a further 
decentralization  of  control,  air  support  units  were  assigned  directly  to 
the  ground  division  commander  they  were  supporting.^  This  policy  did 

^J.  II.  Dickinson  and  R.  n‘.  K,iufni,in,  "Airpower  Doctrine:  A r,(Si> 
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not  facilitate  coordinated  planning  between  divisions.  At  a time  when 
the  American  force  was  operating  with  serious  problems  in  ai r-to-ground 
communication  channels,  airfield  construction,  and  transportation,  this 

2 

parceling  out  of  resources  resulted  in  an  ineffective  air  war  campaign. 
The  U.S.  Forces,  in  following  this  doctrine,  failed  to  observe  the 
lessons  learned  about  coordinating  air-ground  warfare  that  the  Germans 
had  demonstrated  to  the  world  during  their  invasion  of  Poland  in  Septem- 
ber 1939.  There  the  Germans  centralized  control  of  their  air  fleets  to 
accomplish  air  superiority  and  interdiction,  but  they  decentralized 
control  for  close  air  support.  In  this  manner  the  air  commander  could 

3 

mass  his  forces  to  support  the  army  commander. 

The  British  had  successfully  followed  a similar  doctrine  in 
Western  Africa.  The  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  however,  was  operating  in 
accordance  with  its  own  regulations.  Field  Manual  31-35,  Aviation  in^ 
Support  of  Ground  Forces  (9  April  1942),  stated  that  the  air  units  would 
be  allocated  to  specific  ground  forces  and  that  the  air  commander  would 
be  subordinate  to  the  ground  commander.  Field  Manual  31-35  provided  for 
a system  that  placed  "air  support  parties"  at  division  level  and  below. 
Requests  for  support  went  through  the  army  command  channels  to  the 


Study  on  Close  Air  Support"  (Student  Report  -^5888,  Air  War  Co  11  ere, 

April  1^76).  n.  26. 

2 

Francis  A.  lanni,  "Close  Air  Support  for  the  I ield  Army"  (MMAS 
thesis,  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1864),  p.  37. 

3 

Dickinson  and  Kaufman,  p.  20. 
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ground  force  commander,  who  decided  whether  or  not  to  use  an  air  sortie. 
The  air  support  officers  were  available  for  advice  only.  If  the  ground 
commander  approved  the  sortie,  the  order  went  to  "air  support  control 

4 

which  was  usually  located  at  the  corps.  This  dedication  of  air 
resources  to  corps  did  not  allow  for  the  shifting  of  resources  to  units 
that  needed  them,  and  the  system  did  not  have  the  organization  to  deter- 
mine priorities  between  units.  Besides  the  inability  to  shift  air 
support  between  the  ground  units,  the  split  allied  air  forces  did  not 
have  the  flexibility  to  shift  their  air  resources  between  missions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  centrally  controlled  German  Forces  could  maintain 
air  superiority  and  effective  close  air  support. 

When  the  inefficiency  of  the  Allies'  system  became  apparent. 
General  Eisenhower  appointed  General  Carl  Spaatz  as  the  single  commander 
of  United  States  air  units.  General  Spaatz  established  the  doctrine  of 
centralized  command  and  control  of  all  aircraft.  He  worked  in  close 
coordination  with  all  ground  commanders.  Besides  centralized  control 
the  U.S.  Air  Corps,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  was  established  as  the 
overall  air  commander.  Thus  the  control  of  British  and  United  States 
air  units  was  centralized.  The  result  was  air  superiority  in  Africa  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  German  lines  of  communication  to 
Africa.^ 


Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Office  of  Air  Force  History, 
Evolution  of  Command  and  Cq_nt_roJ  Doctrine  for  CJose  Air  Support,  by 
Riley  Sunderland  (March  1973),  p.  8. 

5 

Air  Historical  Group,  Europe;  Torch  to  Point  Blank,  Vol.  II  of 
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Althouqh  centralization  was  a significant  change  in  doctrine  and 
did  indeed  provide  a more  efficient  use  of  resources,  the  Air  Corps 
still  had  a problem  in  actually  controlling  CAS  missions.  This  is  nr* 
to  say,  however,  that  closely  coordinated  air  and  ground  operations 
never  occurred.  For  example,  at  Mareth,  on  26  March  1943,  waves  of 
fighters  and  fighter  bombers  were  followed  by  a ground  assault,  and  that 
attack  broke  the  German  defenses.  Other  successes  like  it  were  the 
result  of  extensive  planning  and  did  not  represent  the  capability  to 
provide  close  air  support  in  a changing  battle  situation.  The  Allies 
recognized  this  need  and,  in  planning  for  Operation  Husky,  the  campaign 
in  Sicily,  attempted  to  provide  improved  coordination  between  air  and 
ground  forces  through  liaison  personnel  and  identification  of  friendlv 
troops.  Although  II  Corps  experimented  with  fighter  control  from  iee-^s 
equipped  with  UHF  radios,  the  fighters  were  based  too  far  away  from  the 
battlefield  and  could  not  react  quickly  enough  to  the  needs  of  the 
ground  forces.^ 

Preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  included  the  lessons 
learned  from  Africa  and  Sicily.  The  XII  Air  Support  Command  was  reor- 
ganized so  that  ground  units  could  request  air  support  through  the 
divisions.  The  location  of  air  support  parties  at  the  division  level 
provided  a coordinating  link  between  the  maneuver  units  that  needed  air 

l>ie  Army  Aj_r  Forces  i_n  World  War  II  (Chicago:  Universitv  of  Chicago 

Press,  1949),  pp.  60-65. 

^’Air  Historical  Group,  pp.  160  f.  4'^4-06. 
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support  through  the  division  comn^ander  to  the  tactical  air  support 
units.  The  placement  of  this  coordination  link  with  division  coiiiiiiandors 
was  an  important  organizational  change. 

To  fill  the  requests  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  fighters  would 
fly  patrols  and  receive  requests  for  direct  support  while  airborne.  In 
case  no  target  was  received,  the  fighters  had  a prebriefed  alternate 
target  for  their  ordnance.  In  this  way  the  support  requests  would  be 
filled  in  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  This  system  was  hampered  by  the  long 
flights  and  poor  communication  when  the  fighters  were  flying  out  of 
Sicily,  but  it  became  very  effective  as  soon  as  the  fighters  could  fly 
out  of  bases  in  Italy. ^ 

Another  significant  change  occurred  in  Italy,  when  the  forward 
air  controller  was  initially  used  in  the  system.  The  air  support  party 
had  a ground  officer  and  an  air  officer.  They  operated  from  a jeep  with 
ground-to-air  radio  capability.  When  a unit  request  was  received,  the 
ground  officer  decided  on  priorities  and  the  air  officer  decided  if  the 
Air  Corps  could  effectively  attack.  If  approved,  the  air  controller 
briefed  a flight  on  the  target  and  then  marked  the  target  to  be  struck. 
These  forward  controller  teams  were  called  "Rover  Joes."  Their  ability 
to  coordinate  air  strikes  and  to  focus  firepower  where  it  was  most 
needed  was  apparent.  When  the  battle  situation  required  more  imtnediate 
air  response,  these  controllers  were  allocated  a flight  of  four  fighters 

^Air  Historical  Group,  p.  499. 
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every  thirty  minutes.  At  times  the  terrain  was  such  that  the  control- 
lers had  to  operate  out  of  army  observation  aircraft.  This  Rover  Joe 
system  was  continued  in  the  European  Theater.  In  the  Pacific,  the  Arirv 

Air  Corps  and  the  I^arine  Corps  were  also  developing  tactical  air  cont'-ol 
0 

systems,"  These  systems,  similar  but  not  identical,  developed  sepa- 
rately and  at  different  times  because  the  War  Department  did  not  issue 
guidance  but  left  each  theater  commander  to  develop  his  own  procedure.^^ 

A U--G rotund  Operation's 

The  War  Department  fonnalized  lessons  learned  from  World  War  II 
by  issuing  Field  Manual  35-13,  Air-Ground  Oj)^rajt_icms  in  August  1?A6.^^ 
This  manual  described  in  detail  the  organizational  structure  and  proce- 
dure to  provide  support  of  the  ground  forces.  It  preserved  the  doctrine 
of  centralized  air  resources  under  a single  air  force  commander.  The 
terms  used  in  this  manual  are  very  similar  to  those  used  today.  Tiie 
functions  described  in  the  manual  are  still  accomplished  by  essentiallj 
the  same  type  of  organization.  Examples  of  these  tenns  and  functions 
are : 

Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC)--Focal  point  for  the  tactical  air 
force's  control  and  warning  act'ivity. 

^Dickinson  and  Kaufman,  p.  31. 
g 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  p.  20. 

F.  Futrell,  hJeas,  Concepts,  Doctr_ine:  ^ Basic 

T^hinkjng  the  USAF,  1007-1%4  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Rase,  Ala.;  Air 

University,  Aerospace  Studies  Institute,  1971),  p.  126. 
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Tactical  Air  Direction  Center  (TADC)--A  subordinate  air  control 
installation  directing  aircraft  and  air  warning  operations  in  a 
restricted  area. 

Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP)--A  Forward  Air  Controller  with 
assistants,  as  needed,  who  operate  under  a TACC  or  TADC. 

The  system  operated  under  the  direction  of  a tactical  Air  Force 
commander  who  was  coequal  to  the  Aniiy  commander,  and  both  served  under 
the  theater  commander.  Coordination  between  the  two  was  accomplished  in 
the  Joint  Operations  Center  (JOC).  The  JOC  provided  the  direct  link 
oetween  liaison  from  the  Army's  operations  section  and  the  Air  Force's 
operations  section.  The  Tactical  Air  Direction  Center  and  the  Tactical 
Air  Control  Party  provided  liaison  below  the  headquarters  level.  The 
relationship  of  these  organizations  is  shown  in  Figures  1 and  2. 

By  1948  the  Army  believed  that  parts  of  Field  Manual  .19-15  were 
outdated  because  of  technological  advances.  The  Air  Force  believed  the 
Army  was  trying  to  dictate  doctrine  and  policy  rather  than  improving 
organ  i. Tat  ion.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  Air  Force  and  Aniiy  officers  win. 
represented  Tactical  Air  Command  and  Army  Field  Forces  prepared  a ^_int 
Training  Doctjdne  for  Air-Ground  Operations.  The  provisions  of  this 
directive  were  scheduled  for  field  testing  in  1950,  hut  the  outbreak  of 
tlie  Korean  War  causeti  cancellation  of  the  ficlo  exercises  and  the  direc- 
tive was  pi.t'lis.ieo  on  1 Septei.ier  without  val  i dation. 


Ibid.,  pp.  118-41. 
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Field  f‘*anual  35-13,  as  afrended  by  the  joint  training  directive, 

was  the  guiding  regulation  for  the  TAGS  throughout  the  Korean  War.  At 

tiie  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  organizational  doctrine  was  present  to 

Support  a viable  TAGS  but  trained  personnel  were  not.  The  Air  Force  was 

maintaining  a defensive  posture  in  Japan.  Even  though  two  TAGPs  were 

organized  in  Japan,  both  were  made  up  of  personnel  who  were  primarily 

assigned  to  other  duties,  and  neitner  TAGP  had  accomplished  realistic 

training.  The  only  TAGP  composed  of  personnel  assigned  to  it  for  that 

specific  function  was  stationed  at  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Garo- 
1 3 

lina.  The  Air  Force  reacted  immediately  to  the  North  Korean  invasion 

on  25  June  1950  and  dispatciied  the  two  TAGPs  to  South  Korea  on  2P.  June. 

Id 

A JOG  was  formed  in  Japan  and  moved  to  faejon  on  5 July. 

The  final  system  of  organization  consisted  of  the  JOG,  TAGG, 
TADG,  and  TAGP.  Fifth  Air  Force  used  the  JOG  to  coordinate  its  activi- 
ties with  Eighth  Army.  Under  the  JOG  was  the  TAGG,  which  controlled 
tactical  air  missions  as  directed  by  the  combat  operations  section.  The 
TAGG  was  usually  supported  by  a TADG;  however,  because  oi  the  lack  of 
enemy  air  and  the  very  limited  front  of  the  Korean  War,  the  TADG's 

1 3 

U.S.  Air  iorco,  llistorica;  Division,  United  Stafes  ((r_ce 
ilperations  i_n  tne  Korean  Gonflirt.  25  June  - 1 Nov  1950,  Study  *71 
(1  October  1952),  p.  '1. 

Id 

Roy  E.  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naktoni;,  North  to  the  Yalu 
(J^n^-November  1950),  Series:  United  States  Army  in  the  Korean  War 

(Washington;  Office  of  the  Gnief  of  f'ilitary  History,  Departr'ent  of  t'-e 
Army,  1961 ) , p.  95. 
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function  was  eliminated  during  tne  first  part  of  tne  conflict.  Tpe  next 

echelon  of  the  system  was  the  TACP,  which  was  assigned  to  each  American 

division  and  regiment  and  to  each  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  division  oi 

corps.  The  TACP  was  a fighter  pilot  forward  air  controller  (KAC), 

communication  technician,  and  communications-equipped  jeep,  fifth  Air 

Force  had  eighteen  TACPs  in  the  field  by  18  August  1950.  In  addition, 

an  Air  Liaison  Officer  (ALO)  was  assigned  to  each  United  States  division 

and  ROK  corps.  The  AlO  was  to  advise  the  ground  commander  on  any  air 

problem.  The  rough  Korean  terrain  caused  the  FACs  to  turn  naturally  to 

the  precedent  set  in  VIorld  War  II  by  the  airborne  Rover  Joes.  The  FACs 

often  used  the  Army  L-5g  or  L-17s  to  become  airborne  FACs.  Since  these 

aircraft  were  inadequate,  the  Air  Force  initiated  the  use  of  tne  T-C, 

1 5 

and  the  airborne  FAC  became  a vital  part  of  the  I ACS. 

The  TACS  accomplished  its  mission  satisfactorily  in  spite  of 
many  problems.  A lack  of  training  and  a lack  of  the  understanding  of 
responsibilities  caused  the  problems.  The  Army,  under  the  organization 
in  Field  Manual  35-13,  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  communications  eauip- 
ment  to  support  the  air-ground  operations  request  net.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  an  Army  air-grounc  signal  liaison  company.  Cue  • (-.  the 
Army's  failure  to  supply  the  net,  this  part  of  the  air-ground  svsteii.  was 
furnished  bv  the  TACP's  communications  net,  which  was  oritpnally 
intended  to  control  and  coordinate  strikes,  because  a lame  number  of 

lo 


Ibid.  , pp.  r:’-?5  A J8. 


division  officers  did  not  understand  the  routinq  of  requests,  the  JOC 
received  many  unapproved  requests.  In  unient  cases  the  air  operation 
section  had  to  make  priority  decisions  that  should  have  been  made  wi*-hin 
the  ground  force's  chain  of  command. 

A problem  of  control  of  resources  arose  in  Korea  that  the  TAGS 
had  not  been  designed  to  handle.  This  was  the  planning  for  and  control- 
ling of  .joint  marine  and  naval  air  resources.  Besides  the  obvious 
problems  of  poor  communications  equipment,  overloaded  radio  frequencies, 
and  different  technical  jargon  between  the  aircrews,  there  was  very 
little  agreement  on  coordination  and  control  measures  among  the  command- 
ers. For  example,  the  Navy  sent  its  liaison  officers  directly  to  Eighth 
Army  headquarters . Lieutenant  General  Walton  H.  Walker,  Eighth  Army 
commander,  sent  them  to  the  JOC,  where  he  believed  the  Air  Force,  Anry, 
Marines,  and  Navy  should  discuss  and  agree  on  how  each  air  request 
should  be  filled.  The  Air  Force,  however,  thought  the  Army  should 
request  through  the  JOC  air-ground  operations  section  and  then  the  Air 
Force  commander  would  decide  wiiat  resources  should  be  used  to  fill  fne 
requests  in  the  combat  operations  section.  Coordination  along  Air  Force 
lines  was  finally  settled  by  agreement  between  the  Air  Force  and  Ar  v 
commanders.  Nevertheless,  no  regulation  or  manual  charige  was  made. 

These  problems  were  compounded  in  that  General  Douglas  VacArthur  made 
several  decisions  that  affected  Air  Force  or  Navy  air  support  to  the 


Army  without  advising  the  other  services. 


Another  significant  problem  arose  when  the  X Corps  landed  at 

Inchon.  With  this  operation.  Fifth  Air  Force  was  supporting  two  major 

ground  forces.  The  result  was  that  both  ground  forces  would  send 

requests  to  the  JOC  and  the  combat  operations  section  had  to  decide 

which  request  had  priority.  This  was  obviously  a theater  commander's 

1 8 

decision,  but  he  was  not  represented  in  this  capacity  at  the  JOC. 

After  Korea,  several  changes  occurred  in  the  TACS,  none  of  which 

solved  the  problem  that  had  occurred  in  control  of  joint  air  resources 

or  in  support  of  multiple  ground  forces.  These  changes  were  a result  of 

the  increasing  numbers  and  strength  of  the  Army  helicopter  force.  To 

control  this  force,  the  Army  developed  the  Joint  Air-Ground  Operations 

System  (JA60S).  This  system  consisted  of  a Tactical  Support  Center 

(TSC)  at  the  corps  and  subordinate  agencies  down  to  battalion  level. 

The  TSC  was  the  air-ground  operations  section  that  had  been  previously 

located  in  the  TACS  JOC.  The  TSC  ttien  controlled  Army  aviation  and 

handled  air  support  requests.  The  JOC  fjecame  an  all -Air  Force  facility 

and  was  renamed  Air  Operations  Center  (AOC).  The  TSC  and  AOC  exchanged 

liaison  officers  but  were  not  necessarily  collocated.  These  system 

changes  were  set  forth  in  TACM  55-3/CONARCTT  110-100-1,  >;^02n_t  Ai_r_-Groj^d 

1 o 

Operations  (JAGOD),  1 September  1957. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  ^8  A 30-31.  ^^^Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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Dickinson  and  Kaufman,  pp.  33-35. 
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Infl uence  of  Southeast  Asi an  War  on  TAGS 

When  Air  Force  personnel  were  first  deployed  to  South  Vietnam, 
one  of  their  primary  objectives  was  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
advisors  and  to  train  their  new  air  force.  In  1962  the  advisors  devel- 
oped a TAGS  based  upon  the  system  in  TAGM  55-3/CONARGTT  110-100-1.“^^ 

This  system,  however,  was  not  compatible  with  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  its  services  were  inefficient. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  problems.  In  JAGOS,  the  Army 

provided  the  communications  net  for  the  TAGS;  therefore,  in  the  initial 

set-up,  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  controlled  the 

request  net.  The  communications  equipment  was  limited,  and  the  ARVN 

included  both  military  and  civilians  as  intermediate  levels  in  the 

request  net.  To  expedite  air  requests,  a Vietnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF) 

Request  Net  that  paralleled  the  ARVN  system  was  established.  Both 

systems  initiated  requests  simultaneously,  with  the  battalion  FAGP  beinq 

the  lowest  level  of  request  initiation.  The  requests  wont  directly  to 

the  Air  Support  Operations  Genter  (ASOG),  which  then  initiated  action  to 

fulfill  the  requirements.  If,  within  five  minutes,  no  disapproval  was 

received  to  cancel  a request  from  any  of  the  intermediate  levels  of  the 

21 

ARVN  system,  the  ASOG  considered  the  request  approved. 

The  next  change  in  the  system  was  that  with  the  increased 

20 
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buildup  of  United  States  military  personnel  and  equipment,  the  U.S.  Air 

22 

Force  assumed  responsibility  for  the  request  net.  This  request  net 

organization  paralleled  the  system  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Army 

had  found  most  efficient  in  Exercise  Gold  Fire  1 during  the  fall  of  1964 

in  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ninth  Air 

Force  had  used  this  same  system  during  World  War  II,  but  the  procedure 

23 

had  not  been  incorporated  into  Field  Manual  35-13  after  the  war.  One 
of  the  other  outcomes  from  Exercise  Gold  Fire  1 was  the  addition  of  the 
Direct  Air  Support  Center  (DASC).  It  fulfilled  the  same  function  as  the 
old  JOC  but  was  located  at  corps  level  rather  than  at  headquarters,  and 
it  handled  immediate  air  support  requests. 

Figure  3 illustrates  the  final  TAGS  organizational  structure. 

In  this  system  the  immediate  requests  were  transmitted  through  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  net.  All  levels  of  Air  Force  and  Army  units  monitored  and 
acknowledged  each  request,  and  any  level  above  the  requester  could 
cancel  it.  The  requests  went  directly  to  the  DASC,  which  filled  them  by 
scrambling  fighters  or,  if  approved  by  the  unit  operations  officer  (G-3, 
A-3),  by  diverting  inflight  sorties.  The  preplanned  requests  were 
transmitted  up  the  Army  Air-Ground  System  (AAGS).  These  requests  origi- 
nated in  the  fire  support  coordination  centers  and  were  passed  up 
through  each  succeeding  Army  level.  They  were  arrancjed  in  the  priori- 
ties established  by  the  commander  of  the  Military  Assistance  Command, 
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Fig.  3.  Close  Air  Support  Request  System 
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Vietnam  (MACV).  The  final  approval  was  made  by  the  tactical  air  support 

element  (TASE)  and  sent  to  the  TACC,  which  executed  the  mission  if 

24 

resources  were  available. 

The  next  significant  problem  with  the  TAGS  occurred  as  a result 
of  the  massive  military  buildup  and  the  resulting  influx  of  a variety  of 
air  resources.  As  in  Korea,  there  was  no  central  control  of  this  mix- 
ture of  resources.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  problem  was  even  greater. 

The  Air  Force  had  resources  available  in  tactical  air  wings  and  in 
strategic  bomber  squadrons.  The  Marines  had  dedicated  marine  aviation, 
and  the  Navy  had  significant  air  power  in  its  carrier  aviation.  The 
Arn\y  had  a large  fleet  of  attack  helicopters.  For  control  purposes,  the 

Air  Force  had  the  TAGS,  the  Army  had  its  AAGS,  and  the  Marines  had  their 
25 

DASG.  The  answer  to  the  problem  of  controlling  and  coordinating  these 
different  air  resources  was  finally  forced  upon  the  United  States  mili- 
tary command  when  the  North  Vietnamese  initiated  the  Tet  offensive  in 
1968  and  the  subsequent  battle  of  Khe  Sanh  was  fought.  The  need  for  a 
single  coordinating  authority  was  recognized,  and  the  MAGV  commander 

appointed  the  Deputy  Gommander  for  Air  Operations  as  his  single  manager 
26 

for  air  operations.  This  change  in  procedure  improved  operations  and 
centralized  control.  However,  it  was  a procedure  designed  to  improve 

5 
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the  system  in  South  Vietnam  and,  like  the  system  in  Korea,  it  was  not 
reflected  in  a change  in  Air  Force,  Army,  or  joint  publications. 

This  chapter  has  reviewed  the  historical  development  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TAGS).  Reasons  for  the  development  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  system  have  been  pointed  out.  Chapter  III 
reviews  the  present  TAGS  and  its  interface  with  the  Army  through  the 
Army  Air-Ground  System  (AAGS). 


CHAPTER  III 


PRESENT  TACTICAL  AIR  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

The  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TACS)  is  only  one-half  of  the 
Air-Ground  Operations  System  (AGOS).  The  other  half  of  AGOS  is  the 
Army-Air-Ground  System  (AAGS).^  Both  systems  are  essentially  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  only  changes 
have  been  those  made  to  take  advantage  of  technological  improvements  in 
weapons  systems,  sensors,  and  intelligence  gathering  methods.  The 
functional  requirements,  however,  are  still  fulfilled  by  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  with  only  a few  exceptions  the  interface  relationships  have 
not  changed.  This  chapter  focuses  on  the  organization  of  the  present 
system  and  how  it  reflects  the  doctrine  and  functions  developed  in 
Chapter  II. 

Tactical  Ai r Control  System 

Under  the  present  Air  Force  concept,  the  TACS  is  a modular 
system  that  is  made  up  of  basic  building  block  elements.  The  system  can 
be  expanded  to  accommodate  the  operational  requirement.  Its  purpose,  as 
stated  in  AFM  2-1,  Tactical  Ai r Operations:  Counter  ^ir.  Close  Air 

^Department  of  the  Army,  The  Air-Ground  Operations  System  (AGOS), 
FM  100-26  (March  1973),  p.  5-1.  ' ‘ ' 
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Support , and  Air  Interdiction  (May  1969),  is  to  provide  the  Air  Force 
Component  Commander  (AFCC)  with  the  ability  to  control  all  air  opera- 
tions for  which  he  has  responsibility.  The  TACS  has  four  functional 
parts . 

The  first  functional  part  of  the  TACS  relates  to  air  surveil- 
lance and  air  space  control,  which  controls  all  movement.  It  consists 
of  control  facilities  and  radar  traffic  control  agencies.  These  agen- 
cies are  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC),  the  Control  Reporting 
Center  (CRC),  the  Control  Reporting  Post  (CRP),  the  Forward  Area  Control 
Post  (FACP),  and  the  Airborne  Support  Radar  Team  (ASRT).  The  second 
function  encompasses  ground  sensor  operations.  This  consists  of  the 
intelligence  gathering  sensors  and  collection  agencies--the  Sensor 
Reporting  Posts  (SRP)  and  the  TACC.  The  third  function  includes  air 
support  coordination  and  control.  This  supplies  tactical  air  support 
through  the  TACC,  the  Direct  Air  Support  Center  (DASC),  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Party  (TACP),  and  the  forward  air  controller  (FAC),  and  it 
supplies  airlift  support  through  the  TACC,  the  Airlift  Control  Center 
(ALCC),  the  Airlift  Control  Element  (ALCE),  and  the  Combat  Control  Team 
(CCT).  The  fourth  function  of  the  TACS  concerns  airborne  surveillance 
and  control.  This  is  fulfilled  by  the  Airborne  Command  and  Control 
Center  (A6CCC)  and  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)." 

The  function  this  study  focuses  upon  is  the  tactical  air  support 


Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Tactical  Air  Force  Operations: 
Air  Control  System  (TA^S),  AFM  2-7  (25  June  1^173),  p.  2-2. 
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function  and,  more  specifically,  the  coordination  and  control  of  close 
ai r support. 

The  amount  of  close  air  support  to  be  available  to  ground  forces 
is  decided  by  the  commander  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF).  Using  the 
recommendations  from  the  Air  Force  and  Army  Component  Commanders,  he 
apportions  the  percentage  of  air  resources  to  be  used  for  the  functions 
of  close  air  support,  interdiction,  and  air  superiority.  Based  upon  the 
JTF's  apportionment,  the  AFCC  determines  the  number  of  sorties  that  will 

3 

be  allocated  to  the  Army  for  close  air  support.  The  Army,  with  Air 
Force  recommendations,  decides  what  sorties  it  requires.  The  Air  Force, 
through  the  TACS,  fills  these  requirements  from  sorties  available.  This 
highest  echelon  of  the  system  is  designed  to  fulfill  requirements  for 
centralized  control  of  air  assets,  as  the  campaign  in  North  Africa 
indicated  was  necessary. 

The  close  air  support  sorties  are  flown  in  response  to  either 
preplanned  or  immediate  requests.  Preplanned  requests  may  originate  at 
any  level  of  the  Arniy  organization.  The  requests  are  processed  through 
the  AAGS  until  a consolidated  list  of  targets  is  produced  by  the  highest 
level  tactical  air  support  element  (TASE)  in  the  system.  This  list 
becomes  an  Army  requirement  that  is  submitted  to  the  TACC.  The  lACC, 

3 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Tactical  Air  Op_e_ratj qn_s : C_o_unter 

Air,  Close  Air  Support,  and  Air  Interdiction,  AFM  2-1  (Kay  1969), 
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as  the  highest  level  of  Air  Force  centralized  control,  must  interface 
with  the  highest  level  of  Army  decision  making.  If  not,  the  priorities 
of  the  preplanned  targets  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  those  decided  by 
the  army  field  commander.  The  TACC  produces  a frag  order  that  fulfills 
as  many  of  the  preplanned  requests  as  sorties  are  available.  This  order 
authorization  launches  the  fighter  sortie,  which  is  flight-controlled  to 
a preplanned  hand-off  point  by  the  Airspace  Control  System.  At  the 
hand-off  point,  the  fighter  contacts  the  TACP  or  FAC  located  with  the 
arity  unit  which  requested  the  sortie.  The  FAC  may  be  airborne.  If  the 
combat  situation  requires  it,  the  FAC  may  be  in  a high  performance  type 
aircraft.  In  this  situation,  he  could  be  a Tactical  Area  Coordinator 

5 

(Ai rborne) . 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  present  elements  of  the  TACS  and  visu- 
ally summarizes  the  preplanned  request  system.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  TACS  was  designed  to  serve  a multicorps  situation,  with  priorities 
between  corps  decided  by  the  field  army.  Since  the  Echelons  Above 
Division  (EAD)  concept  removed  the  field  army,  the  AADS  request  system 
goes  first  to  the  Joint  Force  headquarters  and  then  to  the  TACC.  Other 
similarities  between  the  present  system  and  the  system  prescribed  in 
Field  Manual  .T5-13,  which  was  subsequently  used  in  Korea,  are  obvious, 
but  the  problems  caused  by  the  FAP  cnanqe  are  aodresseo  in  Ctiaptcr  iV. 

b 

Department  of  the  Air  Fcirce,  Tactical  Air  Control  Cvsrer 

Control  Parties, 
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The  system  for  immediate  requests  is  very  similar  to  the  system 
for  preplanned  requests.  A notable  difference  is  the  channelinq  of 
immediate  requests  through  the  Air  Force  Request  Net.  An  immediate 
request  is  initiated  from  the  TACP  that  is  located  at  battalion  level  or 
above  and  is  sent  directly  to  the  DASC.  As  developed  in  South  Vietnam, 
all  intermediate  levels  acknowledge  the  request.  If  the  request  is  not 
denied  in  a preset  time  limit,  the  DASC  considers  the  request  approved. 
The  immediate  request  is  filled  from  scrambles,  airborne  alert,  or 
mission  diverts.  Airborne  diverts  must  be  approved  by  the  Army.  Air- 
borne flight  control  of  the  aircraft,  hand-off  to  the  FAC,  and  flight 
control  of  the  strike  are  the  same  as  for  preplanned  sorties.  Figure  5 
summarizes  the  immediate  request  system.  In  this  case  the  request  goes 
up  the  Air  Force  Request  Net  and  then  directly  to  the  TACC;  it  does  not 
go  through  the  JTF  headquarters,  as  in  the  preplanned  request  system.^ 
This  system  is  unchanged  from  the  one  that  was  used  at  the  end  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  War. 

The  TACP  at  division  is  an  important  step  in  both  the  preplanned 
and  the  immediate  close  air  support  subsystems.  In  the  preplanned 
subsystem,  the  division  TACP  has  the  requirement  to  advise  the  division 
commander  or  his  TASE  on  the  best  way  air  power  can  successfully  assist 
his  mission.  The  expertise  of  the  Fighter  Liaison  Officer  (FLO)  in  the 
TACP  is  the  key  to  this  planning.  In  the  immediate  close  air  support 

^Department  of  the  Air  Force,  TACP  TEST),  (H'.  A-5  thrmr 
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subsystem,  the  division  TACP  monitors  the  air  request  net  and  is  tne  key 
to  the  division  commander's  control  of  his  air  resources.  Through  it, 
the  commander  assures  that  immediate  close  air  support  is  given  to  tiio 
brigades  in  accordance  with  his  priorities.  As  shown  in  Chapter  II,  the 
function  of  the  division's  TACP  was  very  similar  to  this  in  Italy  during 
World  War  II. 

The  division  TACP  is  also  the  key  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  TAGS  at  division  and  below.  The  Air  Force  gives  the  Air  Liaison 
Officer  (ALO)  at  division  the  responsibility  to  supervise  Air  Force 
equipment  and  personnel  within  the  division.  The  ALO  must  insure  per- 
sonnel proficiency,  develop  operating  instructions,  construct  training 
programs,  and  insure  logistical  support.  In  short,  the  ALO  is  the 
central  manager  for  the  organization  that  will  execute  the  close  air 
support  mission  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  through  this  compact,  cen- 
trally controlled  division  TACP  that  the  Air  Force  insures  the  coordina- 


tion of  its  air  assets  with  the  Army's  field  maneuver  units. 


Army  Airj^iround  Opera^iojns  Systen, 

The  AAC'iS,  the  Army's  half  tne  AGOS.  wa-.  developed  durinu  the 
Southeast  Asian  'War  to  dandle  cor  .uu.  and  control  of  An..v  aviation 
resources.  It  also  '.'te  rafi‘  * . -o,  • rr,  . ■ , , , so  air  su;  wort 
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are  transmitted  over  the  Army's  Air-Ground  Communications  Net.  " The 
Army  accomplishes  the  planning  at  each  level  through  personnel  at  the 
fire  support  coordination  center  at  battalion  and  brigade  and  throun” 
the  fire  support  elements  (FSE)  at  division  and  corps.  The  TACP  person- 
nel assigned  to  these  units  assist  by  advising  on  the  effectiveness  of 
tactical  air  support  against  chosen  targets  and  on  tactical  air  coordi- 
nation problems.  The  planned  requests  are  routed  up  the  Army's  chain  of 

command,  with  each  level  adding  its  own  targets  and  arranging  the  tar- 

9 

gets  according  to  its  own  priorities.  The  corps  FSE  then  transmits  the 
preplanned  requests  through  the  TASE  to  the  TACC,  as  has  been  previously 
described.  Figure  4 (page  29)  has  the  AAGS  system  annotated. 

Interface  of  TAGS  'i^jtji  AA_G^ 

The  present  TAGS  is  the  same  system  that  was  used  in  Sout*" 
Vietnam.  Essentially,  it  is  the  same  as  the  system  that  was  develo, 
during  World  War  II.  The  TAGS  worked  well  in  Korea  and  South  Vi  •- 
after  changes  were  made  to  fit  those  particular  situations.  However, 
common  problems  that  occurred  in  both  wars  have  not  been  aodrr-.- ' i . 
permanent  changes  in  the  TAGS.  Sub'  equent  to  South  Vieti  a:'  . • .e  - . 
i)as  made  organizational  changes  and  is  in  ne  rocess  ( • i-- • 
cnanges  tnat  v/ill  challenge  tne  ei'.  iciency  O'  ‘r.e  . 1.  ' _ ■ -i- 
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ECHELONS  ABOVE  DIVISION  (EAD) 

In  1932,  General  Douglas  MacArthur  established  the  field  army  in 
the  U.S.  Army's  chain  of  command.  This  change  enhanced  the  control  of 
large  formations  of  troops.^  The  chain  of  command  moved  from  the  thea- 
ter army  commander  to  field  army,  to  corps,  to  regiment,  and  to  battal- 
ion. As  the  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TACS)  developed,  appropriate 
coordinating  agencies  were  required  at  each  level  of  command.  Modern 
technology  increased  the  firepower  and  mobility  of  ground  units  and 
simultaneously  improved  communication  and  command  means.  The  Army 
recognized  the  chance  to  modify  its  large  command  organization  and  to 
improve  its  reaction  capabilities. 

In  1973,  after  several  years  of  studies.  General  Crei<)htnn  K. 
Abrams,  Chief  of  Staff,  eliminated  the  field  anny  from  the  Army's  con - 
mand  structure.  This  organizational  change  caused  a break  in  the  inter- 
face between  the  TACS  and  the  Army  Air-Ground  System  (AAGS). 

This  chapter  reviews  the  background  for  tne  "Echelons  Above 
Division  (EAD)"  change,  clarifies  the  interface  problems,  and 

^Alman  I.  Butler,  "US  Army/US  Air  force  Command  and  Svster', 
Interface  in  Echelons  Above  Division  Environment"  (Student  Report  •-‘PAt, 
Air  War  College,  April  1975),  p.  2. 
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reconstructs  joint  efforts  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  force  to  solve  tne 


interface  problem.  The  chapter  ends  with  a surimarv  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations . 


Background  -irf  EA^ 

On  22  November  1969,  Department  of  the  ''rmy  directed  the  Army 

Combat  Developments  Command  to  undertake  a study  that  would  "establish 

objectives  and  provide  guidance  for  the  formulation  of  a theater  armv 

organizational  structure  which  reduces  echelons  between  the  theater  army 

2 

neadquarters  and  divisions."  Reduction  in  command  and  staff  echelons 
was  possible  due  to  greater  command  and  control  capabilities.  Reaction 
timie  of  the  Army  to  its  commanders'  orders  would  be  reduced,  thereby 

3 

taking  advantage  of  increasing  mobility,  firepower,  and  flexibility. 

Results  of  the  study,  "Echelons  Above  Division,"  were  published 
in  February  1970.  Included  was  a recommendati on  concerninq  combination 
of  the  field  army  and  corps  into  one  level  of  command.  Many  staff 
organizations  were  to  be  combined,  and  the  logistical  and  support  agen- 
cies were  to  be  trimmed  into  smaller  and  more  efficient  units.  The 
resulting  "small  field  army"  was  to  be  very  similar  to  the  independent 
corps  organization.  Those  conducting  the  study  concluded:  "The  elinii- 

nation  of  an  echelon  above  division  is  feasible  and  the  corps  echelon  is 

2 

U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command,  Institute  of  Combined 
Arms  and  Support  [USACDC,  ICAS]  , "Echelons  Above  Division"  (fort  I eaven- 
worth,  Kans.,  February  1970),  p.  A-5. 

^Butler,  p.  11. 
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the  most  logical  candidate." 

Of  particular  importance  tc  this  research  is  the  thirteenth 
paragraph  of  the  study.  It  addresses  the  joint  implications  of  the  EAD 
change.  With  implementation  of  EAD,  the  Army  no  longer  had  a single 
Army  commander  with  the  authority  to  set  priorities  on  Army  requirements 
for  tactical  air  support  and  to  provide  coordination  with  and  guidance 
to  the  central  manager  of  tactical  air  support,  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center  (TACC).  As  a result  of  EAD,  the  Army  eliminated  the  field  army 
tactical  air  support  element  (TASE),  which  had  been  the  single  point  of 
contact  between  the  Army  and  the  TACC.  The  loss  of  this  tactical  air 
support  coordination  capability  was  considered  the  major  joint  problem 
with  EAD.  The  study  states,  in  part; 

b.  ...  fO]ne  tactical  air  force  will  probably  support  two  or 
more  of  the  small  field  ariiiies  and  two  or  more  army  commanders  will 
vie  for  the  tactical  air  support  resources  available.  . . . 

c.  A possible  solution  is  to  place  the  responsibil ity  for 
allocation  of  tactical  air  support  reserves  on  the  next  senior 
tactical  command  headquarters  when  more  than  one  small  field  arn’v  is 
being  supported  by  a tactical  air  force.  . . 

Since  resolution  of  the  problem  was  beyond  the  study's  scope,  the  recor- 

mendation  was  for  a subsequent  joint  study  to  analyze  the  situation. 

Various  commands  of  the  Am;y  were  enthusiastic  about  the  subject  matter 

and  recommendations  of  the  study. 

One  problem  the  Army  commanders  in  Europe  noted  was  that  tho 
term  field  army  and  the  size  of  the  new  organization  were  incongrucnt 

"'USACDC,  ICAS,  p.  A4.  ‘‘’USACDC,  ICAS,  p.  10. 
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with  other  organizations  of  TJorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (N'ATO) 
and  could  cause  confusion.  America's  NATO  allies  applied  the  term  field 
army  to  organizations  of  much  larger  size  and  capabilities  than  those  of 
the  "small  field  army"  designed  in  the  EAD  study. 

The  end  result  was  that  General  Abrams's  implemienti ng  memorandum 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  referred  to  the  new  organi- 
zation as  a corps  rather  than  a field  army.  Although  no  joint  study  was 
taken  to  solve  the  Army/Air  Force  TACS  interface  problem,  the  Air  Force 
notified  the  Army  through  a letter  that  essentially  the  TACS  was  a 
flexible  modular  system  that  could  be  organized  to  support  the  "small 
field  army."*^  Figure  4 (page  29)  illustrates  the  gap  the  EAD  change 
left  in  the  command  level  interface  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 


TACS  Interface  Problem 

The  TACC  is  the  nerve  center  for  managing  and  allocating  air 
resources  of  the  Air  Force  Component  Commander  (AFCC).  The  interface 
problem  between  the  TACS  and  the  AAGS  is  that  the  elimination  of  the 
field  army  and  its  TASE  has  separated  the  TACC  from  a sinale  overall 
tactical  field  commander.  How  does  this  interface  problem  affect  the 
coordination  of  close  air  Support  (CAS)  betv/een  tr.e  '•■r  Force  an<l  fie 
Ani.v 


,O.S.  Army  Cn,-,,i'at  Dove',  pp,.-,eet  rnpp’ai.c,  ir.slifuti’  ol  ..)•  lined 
Arms  and  '-'unport  (USACDC,  iCAS)i,  "I'eparmi.ent.  ui  t.'u  An-y  Anaivsis 

of  the  USACDC  Fcnelons  Aoove  friviSior.  Srnnv  (J)"  [I  net  i eavenw 'rl  n , 

Nans. , 1972] , incl . 4. 


'>p 

W<»  / 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  the  unified  or  combi neo  commander 
will  direct  the  Air  force  to  provide  a certain  percentage  of  its 
resources  for  close  air  support.  The  AFCC,  using  guidance  provided  hy 
the  unified  or  combined  commander,  determines  the  number  of  CAS  sorties 
that  will  be  allocated  to  satisfy  the  Army  requirement.  Prior  to  EAD, 
the  field  army  commander,  through  the  TASE,  then  directed  how  those 
sorties  were  to  be  divided  among  corps.  If,  during  the  battle,  the 
situation  required  redistribution,  the  field  army  commander  would  shift 
air  resources  between  corps  througn  the  command  and  control  system  of 
the  TACC.  The  field  army  commander's  TASE  accomplished  guidance  and 
coordination  for  initial  distribution  and  redistribution  of  sorties. 
Thus,  EAD  has  eliminated  the  Aniiy's  command  and  control  process  for 
providing  guidance  on  the  distribution  of  limited  tactical  air  resources 
between  competing  corps  commanders  in  a multicorps  situation. 

The  end  result  is  Amiy  inability  to  capitalize  on  airpov/er's 
mobility  and  flexibility.  In  a multicorps  situation  during  the  cr  tical 
phase  of  a changing  battle,  the  TACC  may  have  to  make  a decision  without 
Army  guidance  on  which  corps  has  priority  for  limited  air  assets. 
Although  the  Army  should  obviously  make  the  decision,  the  situation  is 
now  similar  to  what  the  Fifth  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  faced  in 
Korea  during  1952.  As  addressed  in  Chapter  II,  the  Fifth  Air  Force  had 
the  same  decision-making  problem  when  it  was  supporting  both  the  Eighth 
Army  and  the  X Corps  (after  the  X Corps  landed  at  Inchon). 

The  interface  problem  that  exists  in  the  multirorfis  situation 
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does  not  exist  in  all  situations.  For  example,  if  a tactical  air  force 
is  Supporting  only  a single  corps,  the  corps  commander  and  his  corps 
TASE  will  be  the  single  point  of  contact  for  the  TACC.  Ffie  corps  con - 
mander,  through  his  TASE,  will  provide  all  CAS  distribution  or  redistri- 
bution decisions.  Another  situation  where  the  interface  problem  does 
not  exist  is  NATO.  The  proolern  has  been  eliminated  because  a special 
organization  has  been  developed  specifically  to  fit  that  theater.  An 
a<"my  group  above  the  corps  level  fills  the  void  left  by  removal  of  the 
field  army  and  provides  an  interface  with  the  TACC  which  supplies  the 
Army  guidance  and  direction  for  CAS  priorities.^ 

In  summary,  in  a single  corps  contingency  the  TACC  will  operate 
in  conjunction  with  the  corps  TASE  and  there  should  be  no  problem.  In 
NATO  a special  organization  has  been  constructed  with  an  army  roup  as  a 
level  between  corps  and  combined  commander.  This  army  group  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Armiy  interface  with  the  TACC.  The  problem  remaining 
is  to  determine  how  the  TACC  should  interface  ■\vith  the  Anny  in  a multi- 
corps  environment  to  provide  timely  and  effective  close  air  support. 

Tactical  Air  Support  Coordination  Center 

On  14  April  1976,  Department  of  the  Army  and  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  sent  a joint  letter  to  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Co'nmand 
(TRADOC)  and  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  directing  that  a 

^Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Tactical  Air  Command  Liaison 
Office/United  States  Army  Combined  Anns  Center,  Letter  ATCALO-TAC  to 
CFD,  Subject:  NATO  Air  Forces  Conwand  Control  Organization  and  Func- 

tions (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  , 5 December  1975). 
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joint  evaluation  of  the  concept  of  the  tactical  air  support  coordination 

center  (TASCC)  be  conducted.  This  concept  was  an  organization  the  Army 

and  Air  Force  developed  to  eliminate  the  interface  problem  created  t". 

p 

CAP.  The  FASCC  organization  was  to  be  an  army  unit  specifically 
designed  to  fill  those  functions  of  the  field  army  TASF  that  were  lost 
by  the  EAD  change  and  would  interface  with  the  TACC  as  shown  in 
Figure  6. 

The  Army  Combined  Arms  Center  developed  the  organization  to  fill 
the  TASCC  concept.  Comments  from  the  9th  Air  Force,  the  12th  Air  Force, 
and  the  Army  Forces  Command  were  considered  in  the  structuring.  The 
organization  was  to  be  commanded  by  a colonel  and  collocated  with  the 
TACC  if  possible.  It  was  envisioned  as  the  focal  point  of  Army  re^iUirc- 
ments  in  the  TACC.  The  unified/joint  would  make  the  apportionment 
decision  for  the  corps  involved.  The  TASCC,  the  AFCC,  and  corps  com- 
manders were  to  make  recommendations  for  the  decision. 

In  a situation  where  the  battle  required  reallocation  of  sor- 
ties, the  TASCC  would  recommend  the  shift  of  forces  to  the  joint  opera- 

9 

tions  center.  The  key  point  is  that  the  TASCC  could  not  make  realloca- 
tion decisions  as  the  field  army  commander  had.  The  TASCC  was  to  be 

'Department  of  tne  Ani.y/Dep.i .t  e-,.  c.:  t...e  A,r  Force,  "Army/Air 
Force  Interfacing  in  tr.e  i.cni'livi-,  Ac.-.  , ivision  uAD)  Environment." 
Joint  letter  to  Conrander,  bS  Army  ir.i::-'.  t:  and  doctrine  Command/Cor - 
mander,  Tactical  Air  Coiianand  (Wasni  ngLon , 14  April  197S). 

9 

[Department  of  the  Army,  Combined  An;;s  Center],  'Proposed  lAStC 
Organization . Functions,  Procedures,  and  Communications"  [Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  4 August  197‘'|  , pp.  .'’-3. 
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Force  Interfacing  in  the  Echelons  Aoove  Division  (EAD)  Environment." 
Joint  letter  to  Commander,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command/Com- 
mander, Tactical  Air  Command  (Washington,  14  April  1975). 

Fig.  6.  Tactical  Air  Support  Coordination  Center  (TASCC)  Concept 
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limited  to  reconvr.endations , and  the  on i tied/ joint  rominander  vias  to 
retain  reallocation  authority  in  the  joint  operations  center. 

The  Air  Force  Air-Ground  Operations  School  evaluated  the  TASCC 
concept  in  Exercise  Sea  Hunter,  and  a joint  TRADOC/TAC  team  evaluated  it 
during  Exercise  Coronet  Command  II.  The  conclusions  from  Exercise  Sea 
Hunter  were: 

The  TASCC  can  provide  interface  necessary  for  the  coordination  of 
tactical  air  support  in  a multi-corps  environment  provided  it  is 
given  the  authority  from  an  appropriate  source,  its  coordination 
procedures  are  developed  and  refined,  and,  finally  its  information 
requirements  are  identifiea. 

The  TASCC  concept  was  somewhat  different  when  evaluated  in 
Coronet  Command  II.  During  this  evaluation  the  TASCC  coordinated  tacti- 
cal air  support,  and  its  authority  came  from  the  force  commander.  After 
the  apportionment/allocation  process  had  produced  a number  of  tactical 
air  sorties,  the  TASCC  distributed  them  to  the  various  corps.  If, 
during  the  battle,  tne  sorties  needed  to  be  redistributed,  the  TASCC  had 
authority  to  redistribute.  The  joint  operations  center  monitored  all 
decisions. If  sufficient  air  resources  were  available,  tne  system 
worked;  however,  wnen  tne  oattle  required  the  redi stri Put : on  ot  sorties 


II. S.  Armv  Train, mi,  ar.i  . o, :.e  S.  rn-re  'acti- 

cal  Air  Comrumd,  "Anay/Air  i orcu  , t-r c . r.u  ir,  ! ••^■lons  Arovr 
Division  (EAD)  Envi  roni.enl , " .)oiC.’  '7', j.,,  bi-.n-ti' ent  ! ne 

Aniy/Departpient  of  fne  Air  rorrr  (.’(i  A.'r-il  i')/*'),  ip.  Ij. 

**Ad  lior  :A,rt  Join!  : va , ...iiion  hm  : , ".loint  Lvalu.itinn  ot  'A'.Ci 
in  CORPNET  CnfVvV,.i  II,'  , loint  I'.’  ttr  n'  Coi itwander , H.f.  Arr-.y  Training 
an(!  Doctrine  LoiniPand/neadquaricr'. , iactical  A;  r CoiMiiand  (fort  leaver- 
worth,  nans.,  ."ircti  I'^Tf),  Alt  t,  i.Pien;  , Anne>  A, 
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and  the  corps  coimandcrs  began  to  lose  sorties,  the  commanders  by-passed 
the  TASCC  and  argued  their  case  before  the  joint/unified  commander. 

Both  TAG  and  TRADOC  agreed  that  "the  ability  to  place  air  sup- 
port when  and  where  needed  is  as  vital  as  realignment  of  ground  forces 
12 

between  Corps."  Whereas  TAG  thought  the  TASCC  accomplished  this  goal, 

TRADOC  disagreed  and  argued  that  the  TASCC  simply  added  staff  decision 

making  that  the  EAD  change  had  eliminated.  The  recommendation  from  this 

1 3 

joint  evaluation  was  that  further  study  be  undertaken. 

Since  the  TASCC  evaluation  report,  the  Army  has  made  an  addi- 
tional organizational  change  that  affects  the  corps-TACC  relationship. 
The  Battle  Coordination  Element  (BCE)  has  been  added  as  a liaison  ele- 
ment between  corps  and  the  TACC.  This  channel  will  allow  more  detailed 
coordination  between  the  two  for  reconnaissance,  close  air  support, 
electronic  warfare,  airlift,  air  space  management,  suppression  of  enemv 
air  defense,  and  so  forth.  The  BCE,  however,  neither  fills  the  inter- 
face gap  nor  provides  a decision-making  capability. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  interface  problem  created  by  the  EAD  has  a historical  prece- 
. dent.  When  the  X Corps  landed  at  Inchon  during  the  Korean  War,  the 

12 

U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command/U. S.  Air  Force  Tacti- 
cal Ai  r Command , p.  2. 

13 

U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command/U. S.  Air  Force  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command,  p.  3. 

14 

Department  of  the  Army,  Control  and  Coordination  of  Corps 
Operations,  TC  100-15  (DRAFT)  (November  1‘17C),  p.  3-5. 
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Fifth  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  had  to  support  both  the  X Corps  and 


the  Eighth  Army  without  an  Army  decision  maker  to  provide  priorities 
between  the  two  forces.  An  in-theater  reorganizati on  was  necessary. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  now  seeking  to  assure  that  the  present 
TACS/AAGS  system,  when  used  in  a similar  situation,  will  not  have  to  be 
jury-rigged  again.  The  major  conclusions  drawn  from  this  chapter  are; 

• The  ability  to  move  air  support  “when  and  where  needed"  is 
vital.  The  TACC  accomplishes  this  from  the  directions  a single  Army 
commander  gives. 

• The  EAD  change  was  made  to  reduce  the  command  and  control 
layering  and  to  increase  the  Army's  reaction  capability.  This  valid 
concept  cannot  be  realistically  aroued. 

• In  removing  the  field  army,  single-source  Army  guidance  and 
priority  for  application  of  close  air  support  are  likewise  eliminated  in 
a multicoros  environment. 

• Reintroduction  of  an  organization  to  fill  the  role  of  the 
field  arniy  TASE  in  providing  army  interface  with  the  TACC  would  cause  an 
unnecessary  level  of  command  in  the  Army's  conmand  structure. 

This  writer's  opinion  is  that  the  best  solution  is  the  one 

suggested  in  the  original  EAD  study  which  states; 

A possible  solution  is  to  place  the  responsibility  for  allocation  of 
tactical  air  support  reserves  on  the  next  senior  tactical  command 
headquarters  when  more  th^n  one  small  field  aniiy  is  being  supported 
by  a tactical  air  force. 
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USACnC,  ICAS,  "Echelons  Above  Division,”  [i.  I'l. 
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When  two  or  more  corps  are  deployed  toqetner,  the  joint,  uni- 
fied, or  combined  commander  is  the  senior  commander.  Therefore,  the 
TACC  should  interface  with  this  commander's  staff  to  receive  central 
guidance  for  distribution  and  redistribution  of  close  air  support  among 
the  corps.  This  will  solve  the  TACC  interface  problem  and  it  complies 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  above  to  maintain  efficiency  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  systems.  The  organization  illustrated  in  Figure  7 is 
simple  in  that  it  uses  existing  components  of  the  TACS  and  the  joint, 
unified,  or  component  commander's  staff.  The  lessons  learned  in  a 
historical  review  (Chapter  II)  support  this  recommendation  in  that  the 
air  force  should  be  centrally  controlled  from  the  highest  level. 

In  summary,  the  TACC  must  have  a single  interface  with  the  ” rmy 
to  receive  guidance  on  allocation  of  close  air  support  sorties.  This 
should  occur  at  the  highest  command  echelon.  This  writer  therefore 
recommends  that: 

• The  TACC  interface  should  be  established  with  the  joint, 
unified,  or  combined  commander's  staff  to  receive  central  guidance  for 
distribution  or  redistribution  of  close  air  support  among  the  corps.  An 
organization  that  will  provide  this  interface  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 

• Appropriate  changes  should  be  made  in  the  TACS  and  An",y 
air-ground  operation  publications  to  implerent  this  chamie. 

• The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  insure  that  tne  J-.l  air 
operations  center  provides  this  interface  capability  in  continucncy 
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CHAPTER  V 


SPLIT  COMMAriD  POST  CONCEPT 

This  chapter  presents  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  split 

command  post  concept  upon  the  functioning  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 

System  (TACS)  at  the  division  level.  The  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to 
determine  if  any  changes  are  necessary  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Party 
(TACP)  conf iguration  or  organization  for  it  to  continue  to  provide  close 
air  support  (CAS)  to  the  division.  First,  the  historical  development  of 
the  split  command  post  and  its  organization  are  reviewed.  This  review 
also  includes  the  U.S.  Army's  concept  of  how  the  division  TACP  should  be 

organized.  Then  the  division  TACP  is  analyzed.  The  functions  and 

responsibilities  of  the  officers  who  enable  the  TACP  to  provide  close 
air  support  to  the  division  are  summarized. 

The  effect  of  the  split  command  post  concept  upon  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  the  TACP  and  upon  how  its  officers  fulfill  their  duties 
is  key  to  this  review.  The  results  of  interviews  with  division  Air 
Liaison  Officers  (ALOs)  who  have  operated  with  this  type  command  post 
are  integrated  into  the  study.  An  alternate  lACP  conf iguration  that 
allows  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  fulfill  its  CAS  mission  effectively  while 
operating  in  conjunction  with  a split  command  post  is  presented  and 
analyzed.  A basic  assumption  to  this  study  is  that  the  Air  Force 
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intends  to  continue  to  honor  the  concepts  of  the  1965  memorandum  for 
improved  joint  air-ground  operations  whicn  is  the  basis  for  the  present 
TAGS  configuration.^  Therefore,  the  alternate  proposal  is  designed 
fit  within  the  constraints  of  the  present  system.  The  chapter  ends  with 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Changes  in  U.  S.  Army ' s Oj  vision  ^mman^  Post 

The  division  command  post  has  been  affected  by  many  factors  in 
its  development.  As  the  complexity  of  controlling  and  directing  divi- 
sion operations  has  increased,  the  size  and  organization  of  the  division 
command  post  have  changed.  The  possibility  of  nuclear  war  caused  the 
development  in  1956  of  a command  group,  main  command  post  (MCP),  and  an 
alternate  command  post  as  separated  command  post  entities.  This  concept 
provided  for  protection  and  continuous  operations  if  one  part  were 
destroyed.  A division  tactical  operations  center  (TOC)  was  added  in 

1960  to  control  nuclear  offensive  operations,  and  a functional  division 

2 

of  duties  within  the  command  post  followed  thereafter.  Tne  most  recent 
factor  affecting  the  command  post  structure  was  the  Vietnam  War.  In 
Vietnam,  the  MCP  continued  to  grow  i”  size  and,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  war,  was  pemanently  located  in  one  position.  Occasional  ly , tne 

^Harold  L.  Johnson,  General,  USA,  Chief  of  Staff,  Memorandun 
For:  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force,  Subject:  Concept  for 

Improved  Joint  Air-Ground  Coordi nat ion  (28  April  1965). 

2 

Department  of  the  Arp:y,  Command  and  Control  of  Combat  Opera- 
tions, FM  101-5  (DRAFT)  (July  1^76),  p.  1-8. 
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command  post  TOC  would  be  temporarily  movea  to  a forward  location.  By 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  the  command  post  had  become  very  large  and 

was  rarely  mobile.  In  relation  to  the  modern  battlefield,  it  was  ve>  j 

vulnerable.  The  LI.S.  Army,  after  evaluating  the  command  and  control 
problems  observed  in  the  1973  Mid-East  War,  decided  to  reorganize  its 
division  command  post. 

This  reorganization  sought  to  improve  survivability  ano  provide 
a more  realistic  command  capability.  To  improve  survi vabi 1 ity , the 
command  post  was  reduced  in  size  and  dispersed  into  three  separate 
functional  components.  This  decision  should  improve  mobility  and  reduce 
physical  and  electronic  signature.^ 

To  provide  realistic  command  capabilities,  the  reorganized  _ 

command  post  concept  placed  the  division  comii.ander  close  to  the  battle 
so  that  he  could  exercise  personal  control.  To  support  the  cornmander  in 
this  for-ward  location,  a small,  highly  trained  and  complete  liattle  staff 
was  envisioned.  In  addition,  the  separate  command  post  entities  would  i 

be  manned  to  provide  a continuous,  around-the-clock  operation.”^ 
j These  concepts  and  ideas  are  contained  in  the  Army's  TC  101-5, 

Control  an^  Coordination  u_f  DWisio  . Operations  (April  1976).  In 
I traininci  circular  the  command  post  was  split  into  three  parts.  1 he  j 

division  support  area  was  located  well  .v-e  rear  ar,d  contained  the  | 

1 j 

3 i 

Department  ot  the  Army,  tontri-l  and  Coordiiuit  i on  of  Division  i 

Operations , TC  i01-5  (April  1976),  p.  1.  j 

^Ibid. , pp.  4-5.  J 
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conDat  service  support  and  administrati ve  services,  fhe  fiCf'  '.vas  located 
about  thirty  kilometers  behind  the  oattle  lines.  : he  I’li'  coulu  sustain 
the  division  by  control  linq  the  cnnih.it  support  and  romtiat  service  sun- 
port  functions.  The  tactical  coiniaaiul  post  (TCP)  w.is  well  forward,  and 
from  it  the  division  commander  could  control  and  direct  the  battle. 

Prior  to  analyzing  the  division  ACP's  CAS  coordination  and 
control  capabilities  under  the  new  concept,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  division's  concept  of  fire  support  control  and  riow  this  func- 
tion is  divided  among  the  separate  elements  of  tne  command  post.  From 
the  TCP  the  division  commauder  will  control  and  coordinate  all  imireai- 
ate  and  near-immediate  fire  suf'port  ns  to  include  tactical  air  and 
attack  helicopters.""^  To  iccomplish  this,  the  TCP  will  contain  a 'ir 
Support  coordination  element  and  a TACP  element.  The  MCP  will  contain 
the  majority  of  the  fire  support  coordination  personnel.  It  will  (ire- 
pare  fire  support  plans  that  are  directed  by  the  I CP  and  it  will  insure 
coordination  of  ali  the  division  fm:  supi^r.rt  regni  r eimMits . 

Witiiin  this  split  oomiiiand  I'O-.i  coiHopt  ; .e  ..r-:"y  has  also  geo- 
graphically separated  the  Air  l orce  :ACi'  nto  i irer  part^,  Ihis  TACP 
reorganization  is  in..luried  in  tne  'imiy's  .1  Uil-n,  v.oni  ..I  and  Coordina- 
t_i_on  of  Division  Operations  vApi  il  l l/h).  In  Un-  'rmy's  concept  of  tie 
TACP  organi zation , the  Fighter  li.iisin  ;e  l ocated  in  tne 

TCP  to  provide  advice  and  to  coi  • n.!  .ii.  i.,  .'di.  . re-.ui-sf  •>.  1 i.e  ft  '■ 
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will  contain  the  division  Air  Liaison  Officer  and  the  Reconnaissance 
Liaison  Officer.  They  will  advise  and  coordinate  hoth  reconnai ssanre 
and  preplanned  CAS  requests.  The  Airlitt  Liaison  Officer  will  be 
located  in  the  division  support  area.  There  he  will  coordinate  airlift 
requests  with  the  Air  Force  airlift  coordination  element  and  the  Army 
combat  service  support  personnel.^ 

At  the  present  time  the  Anny  is  studying  a concept  that  will 
reorganize  its  division  force  structure.  This  concept  will  be  published 
in  Field  Manual  71-100,  fes^ructured  Division  Operations  Manual  (DRAFT) . 
This  manual  will  guide  operations  of  tne  new  division  and  will  include  a 
second  TACP  reorganization.  In  this  organizational  concept  the  ALO  will 
be  in  the  TCP  to  advise  the  division  commander.  The  remainder  of  the 
TACP  will  be  located  in  the  MCP.  All  immediate  and  preplanned  requests 

g 

will  be  routed  through  the  MCP.  As  of  this  study  the  Air  Force  nas  not 
officially  addressed  either  of  these  Army  concepts  of  the  division  TACP. 
A survey  by  this  writer  revealed  that  tne  Arn\y  divisions  are  experinent- 
ing  with  the  split  command  post  doctrine  and  the  Air  Force  division 
TACPs  are  attempcinq  to  use  the  cun  opt  described  in  the  Army's  TC  101-5 
to  Support  Army  requirements. 

In  Si.i.r.at'/,  't.e  Trr.y  iias  ■;  ,u1e  a po'.ii.vt  to  i miri've  it- 


'^Ihid.  , sip-.  14  Vi. 

g 

' IL  Amv  f.omMned  A nas  f ' iMvi  . : •*:  n..  , j 

Group),  Divisi'ii.  lod  n-i.-idt  ^•ptu.!l  iv.,;  t’l  ’ lu  ■■■! 
tinns  Manual,  PD’ M /.-lii  (T15T1  Coit  d ■ i • b'-.  .''A'  i! 
Kans.,1  December  i'-’f.,  e.  P-lo. 
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division  command  post  structure.  The  change  is  intended  to  reduce  size 

and  improve  survivability.  The  division  commander  will  be  closer  to  the  * 

battle,  which  should  enhance  control.  The  conimand  (lost  entities  will  ne 

I 

able  to  operate  continuously  tor  long  periods  of  time.  Ihe  Army  has 

several  concepts  of  how  the  Air  Force  division  TACP  should  be  organized;  .] 

however,  the  Air  Force  has  not  officially  addressed  these  changes  in 
division  TACP  operations. 

D^ivi^i^  1^£P 

The  present  Air  Force  division  TACP  comprises  a division  ALO  and 

fighter,  reconnaissance,  and  airlift  liaison  officers.  Six  enlisted 

radio  communication  repairmen  and  three  other  enlisted  specialists 

9 

Support  the  division  TACP.  As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  the  division  ALO 
is  responsible  for  the  TACS,  from  division  through  subordinate  echelons, 
and  is  also  the  senior  Air  Force  advisor  to  the  ground  commander.  His 
responsibilities  for  the  TACS  include  the  supervision  of  personnel  and 
equipment  of  all  subordinate  TACPs  at  brigade  ana  battalion  levels.  He 
must  insure  that  either  an  Air  Force  or  an  Army  supply  system  supports 
the  division  TACS.  The  division  Alf  ':;ust  also  be  a qualified  forv.ard 

air  conrroHer  \FAC).  As  the  senior  Air  Force  advisor  to  the  

crrimar.-.or , no  is  resjions ii;  i e ior  sev(val  coordin.ii  ;oii  . .I’c.tiot.s,  'O 

d.S.  An.iy  Forces  Comniand,  i.S.  An.v  irain.t,.,  ,r.  . .■.i.riui'  ! - 

mand,  yilit.ary  Airlut  Command,  arc  A'.r  (him,,,.,', 

tne  Assignment  and  duties  of  GrouriO  i lu'.son  Officois,  'ir  Hecrjr,n,i  r-.srs’.rr 
liaison  Officers,  A;r  liaison  Offw.ers  ar,n  Tacvir.l  ' i ■■  : n.ir'ies" 

(19  January  1977),  p.  5.  (hereinaiter  cited  as  1 AC/, a.n  t ■ t . } 
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must  insure  coordination  of  local  antiaircraft  defense  and  intelligence 
matters.  He  will  assist  in  developing  plans  using  tactical  air  support, 


and  he  will  insure  that  these  plans  are  coordinated  with  the  approp»-i ,uc’ 

n-  c 10 

Air  Force  agency. 

The  Fighter  Liaison  Officer  (FLO)  advises  the  ALO  and  ground 
commander  on  CAS  employment,  assists  in  development  of  CAS  requests  and  j 

fire  support  plans,  and  coordinates  CAS  missions.  The  FLO  must  be  FAC 
qualified.  The  Reconnaissance  Liaison  Officer  provides  the  same  support 
to  the  division  in  reconnaissance  matters.  The  Airlift  Liaison  Officer 
advises  and  coordinates  airlift  requests. As  a practical  matter,  ir 
actual  operations  the  Reconnaissance  and  Airlift  Liaison  Officers  also 
man  the  Air  Force  Request  Net  station  and  assist  in  the  administi-uti vr- 
part  of  the  preplanned  CAS  missions  if  needed. 

Prior  to  the  split  command  post  concept,  all  division  TACP 
personnel  were  collocated.  This  facilitated  rotation  of  duties,  cross- 
training of  personnel,  command  and  control  of  the  TAGS,  and  continuous 
operation.  An  exception  to  this  combined  location  occurred  when  the 
Airlift  Liaison  Officer  was  in  the  rear  with  the  logistics  personnel  or 
when  the  FLO  was  located  in  the  alternate  command  post  while  thf  "T' 
moved.  During  tiie  MCP  laove,  the  alternate  cnr,:,„inir  p.nst  , .rir,i,ii:.e,. 

‘^TAC/TRAOOC  agreement,  p.  0. 

^ ^ Department  of  the  Air  I'orcc,  iactical  Air  honttvi  .ystc 
(l_ACS):  Direct  /^_r  Support  Centor/Tactical  Air  Control  i'artien, 

TACR  55-/16  '(TrST)  (August  1976),  p.  3-A  tTirough  3-6. 
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division  request  net. 

Effects  ojf  Sp2it^ing  the  TACP 

The  geographical  separation  of  the  functions,  personnel,  anc 

equipment  of  the  TACP  among  several  locations  causes  numerous  problems 

with  the  operation  of  the  division  TAGS.  The  first  problem  concerns  the 

capability  of  the  division  ALO  to  perform  all  required  duties.  The  Air 

Force  has  assigned  the  division  ALO  a variety  of  responsibilities. 

These  range  from  management  of  the  entire  division  TAGS  to  being  the 

senior  tactical  Air  Force  advisor  to  the  division  commander.  With  the 

split  of  the  division  command  post,  the  division  ALO  is  required  to  be 

in  both  the  TCP  and  the  MCP  to  fulfill  his  duties.  This  is  because  the 

division  commander  is  at  the  TCP  while  the  majority  of  rmy  planning 

functions,  such  as  airspace  management  and  i ntel 1 igence/reconnai ssance 

1 3 

planning,  are  accomplished  at  the  MCP.  In  addition,  the  majority  of 
the  TAGS  personnel  and  the  TAGS  management  functions  are  performed  from 
the  MCP. 

A second  problem  is  the  questionable  capability  of  all  elements 
of  the  TACP  to  sustain  continuous  operation.  Previously,  with  all  TACP 
personnel  at  one  location,  continuous  operation  could  be  sustained 

12 

Telephone  interview  with  either  the  Air  Liaison  Officer  or  the 
Fighter  Liaison  Officer  of  each  U.S.  Army  division  stationed  in  the 
United  States,  23  February  1977  through  24  March  1977.  (Results 
retained  in  this  writer's  personal  papers.) 

1 3 

Department  of  the  Army,  TC  101-5,  pp.  36-38. 
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through  cross-training  and  shift  operation.  With  tne  division  TAC? 


spread  in  three  locations,  only  the  MCP  lias  sufficient  trained  personnel 
available  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  With  the  split  command  post 
concept  the  division  TACP  manning  must  be  augmented. 

The  third  problem  concerns  communications  equipment  to  support 
the  TACPs.  The  quantity  of  equipment  must  meet  initial  TAGS  require- 
ments and  must  provide  adequate  backup  capability  in  case  o-^  equ^pr.ient 
failure  or  loss  during  battle.  In  the  past  the  division  TACP  was  allo- 
cated four  AN/MRC  107/108  communication  centrals  (MPX  107/108).'^  With 
these  four  MRC  107/108s  the  division  TACP  could  support  the  IXP , the 
alternate  command  post  during  a move,  and  the  airlift  liaison  officer 
and  still  have  one  MRC  107/108  in  reserve  in  case  of  equipment  failure 
at  the  division  TACP  or  below. 

With  the  split  command  post  concept,  the  division  TACP  must 
provide  equipment  for  continuous  operation  of  three  separate  locations; 
the  TCP,  the  MCP,  and  the  division  support  area  in  the  rear,  where  the 
Airlift  Liaison  Officer  is  located.  This  regip'^'es  a minimum  of  tnree 
MRC  107/108S.  However,  a prudent  manager  would  provide  soiiie  backup 
communication  capability  for  these  locations  as  well  as  additiona' 
backup  capability  to  support  the  twelve  subordinate  division  TAf’s.  'e 
backup  equipment  should  be  at  least  one  MRC  107/108  or  a trailer  w ■ 
appropriate  communications  equipment. 

’She  A'. /nor  i '/  ...  a:.  . ■'  . 

ar  . r radio  transceiver 


The  communications  equipment  problem  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  a recent  agreement  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Aniiy  tnat 
reduces  the  MRC  107/108s  at  the  division  from  four  to  three  and  at  tn< 
brigade  from  two  to  one. The  effect  of  this  agreement  has  been  tr. 
totally  eliminate  the  equipment  reserve  capability  at  both  division  and 
brigade.  The  equipment  agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  without  con- 
sidering the  increased  equipment  requirements  that  the  split  command 
post  concept  would  levy  on  the  division  TACP. 

A fourth  problem  is  that  of  determining  the  appropriate  request 
channels  for  immediate  and  preplanned  requests  for  close  air  support. 
?»'ior  to  the  split  command  post  concept,  the  MCP  was  the  only  division 
station  on  the  Air  Force  request  net.  When  the  alternate  command  post 
was  used  it  was  while  the  MCP  was  being  moved,  and  during  tnis  perior’ 
the  alternate  command  post  became  the  Air  force  request  in’t  '^'■ation. 
eitner  case  only  one  station  was  oi,  at  one  liinp.  imoer  t -.r  r.  , 

concent  oi  continuous  o,erat;c.n.  ooir,  co....;ann  posts  will  .-.e  ope--. 

Tne  At,-  force  and  the  Army  aiusi  deten.ine  wni ch  SLai..u',  a,-,i..vrt 
autnoricy  for  immeaiate  CAS  reques'-s.  . ven  tnouon  tne  fire  si.p;  > r- 
planning  personnel  at  the  f-'CP  aeve'op  tne  jjreplatineo  request,  tne  : 
inq  for  it  should  be  such  that  the  request  reflects  tne  desires  of  tne 
commander  and  his  operational  decision  at  the  TCP. 

Presently  the  split  command  post  concept  states;  "Fire  su::port 

15 


TAC/TRADOC  aqroenient,  p.  7. 
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is  controTled  at  both  the  tactical  and  main  command  posts."  It  further 
states:  "The  tactical  command  post  element  normally  coordinates  the  use 

ot  immediate  fighter  or  other  tactical  aircraft  requests"  and  "the  n'-'-n 
CP  [command  post]  assists  . . . when  required  with  preplanned  close  air 
support  requests. The  problem  with  this  system  is  twofold.  First, 
the  preplanning  of  close  air  support  is  accomplished  at  the  MCP  while 
the  division  commander  and  the  FLO  are  at  the  TCP.  This  could  cause 
coordination  problems.  A more  significant  problem  is  that  the  elec- 
tronic signature  of  the  TCP  will  increase  if  the  TCP  coordinates  all 
immediate  CAS  requests.  Additionally,  both  the  amount  of  the  signature 
and  the  type  of  transmission  will  aid  the  enemy  in  identifying  the  TCP. 
This  obviously  conflicts  with  the  purpose  of  improving  survi vaM 1 iiv. 

A fifth  problem  is  the  lack  of  directives  to  the  division  TACP. 
Air  Force  guidance  as  to  the  location  of  the  division  TACP  is  that  it 
will  be  collocated  with  the  tactical  air  support  element  (TASE).  It 
further  states  that  the  contact  point  for  the  coordination  and  inteqra- 

1 7 

tion  of  current  air  operations  is  the  G-3  Air.  This  guidance  is 
incomplete  in  consideration  of  the  new  split  command  post  concept  .-r  icn 
divides  the  location  of  these  functions.  Moreover,  the  Amiy,  in  Contri'l 
a^nd  Coord inatj on  £f  Di^sion  Operations,  TC.  101-5  (April  1576),  has 
deleted  the  TASE  and  G-3  Air  from  the  division  command  post.  fhe  , 

^^Oepartment  of  the  Army,  TC  101-5,  p.  3d. 

^ ^Department  of  the  Air  Force,  TACP  SS-'lf,  p.  5-3. 

1R 

Department  of  the  Aniiy,  TC  101-5.  pp.  2'1  A 37-3P. 
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removed  the  TASE^  as  a special  entity  and  trie  G-1  officer  to  reauce  the 

personnel  in  the  command  post.  Their  functions  have  heen  shiited  to 

other  personnel  and  units  within  tfie  MCP  and  the  ICP.  this  lari  ot  t 

] 

standardization  of  terms  in  Air  force  and  Army  publications  is  confus- 
ing. In  addition,  the  lack  of  a definite  contact  point  for  the  TAG?  in 
the  split  command  post  concept  compounds  the  confusion. 

In  summary,  the  split  command  post  concept  has  divided  the 
functions  and  members  of  the  TACP.  This  causes  the  division  ALO  prob- 
lems with  management  of  the  TAGS,  detracts  from  the  TACP's  capability  tr 
support  continuous  operation  due  to  both  personnel  and  equipment  prf  i - 
lems,  and  requires  reconsideration  of  the  routing  and  coordmat  T.;r  m 
the  CAS  requests.  Finally,  guidance  by  both  the  Air  force  and  tr e 'i-,, 
is  incomplete. 

^Alternative  Division  TACP  Configuration 
This  writer  has  developed  an  alternative  configuration  t..r-  -.i;e 
division  TACP  which  reflects  a solution  to  the  problems  presented  ahcvp. 

The  alternative  TACP  configuration  presents  changes  in  manning,  ot^ict-' 
location,  equipment  levels,  and  CAS  request  routing.  It  is  based  upon 
this  writer's  interviews  with  eithtjr  the  division  AID  or  the  fiqhter 
Liaison  Officer  of  each  of  the  U.S.  Army  divisions  stationed  in  thi' 

United  States.  In  addition,  a questionnai>"e  was  sent  to  the  Tactical  , 

Air  Support  Squadron  at  Derqstrom  Air  Force  Rase,  Texas.  i."afters 

k 

discussed  are  shown  in  Appendixes  A and  B. ) The  TACP  cnntigurat icn 

jtj 
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recomniended  here  is  basea  upon  this  writer's  desire  to  change  the  TAC? 


as  little  as  possible  while  solving  the  problems  caused  by  the  split 
command  post  concept. 

The  manning  of  the  alternate  division  TACP  should  consist  ot  the 
division  ALO  and  the  Reconnaissance  and  Airlift  Liaison  Officers  at  the 
MCP,  with  the  division  Fighter  Liaison  Officer  augmented  by  another 
Fighter  Liaison  Officer  at  the  TCP.  This  manning  will  enable  the  MCP 
and  the  TCP  to  operate  continuously  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Selection  of  officers  to  be  assigned  to  the  MCP  and  TCP  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  functions  performed.  The  Airlift  and  Reconnaissance 
Liaison  Officers  must  be  at  the  MCP  because  the  command  post  elements 
with  which  they  coordinate  are  located  there.  The  Airlift  Liaison 
Officer  may,  however,  periodically  make  trips  to  the  division  rear  to 
coordinate  with  Air  Force  and  Army  logistics  personnel.  The  Fighter 
Liaison  Officer  or  the  division  ALO  must  also  be  at  the  MCP  since  all 
immediate  CAS  requests  will  be  routed  through  the  MCP.  The  reaso''  for 
this  routing  is  explained  later. 

The  key  issue  in  personnel  location  is  the  best  location  of  the 
Fighter  Liaison  Officer  and  the  division  ALO.  Both  officers  are  charcec 
with  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  ground  commander  concerning  tne 
capabilities,  limitations,  and  employment  of  CAS  resources.'  Tne 
division  ALO,  however,  is  also  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
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manageiuent  of  the  entire  division  TAGS.  His  responsibi 1 i ties  to  the 
Army  go  beyond  advising  on  CAS  and  include  such  matters  as  coordination 
of  airspace  management,  antiaircraft  defense,  and  suppression  of  ener  , 
air  defenses.  Because  of  these  additional  responsibilities,  the  divi- 
sion ALO  should  be  at  the  MCP.  In  addition,  in  almost  all  cases  the 
Fighter  Liaison  Officer  has  the  most  recent  fighter  experience  and 
should  be  the  most  knowledgeable  in  the  latest  delivery  tactics.  He 
should  be  fully  qualified  to  advise  the  division  commander. 

Because  of  the  above  reasoning,  the  TCP  should  be  manned  by  the 
division  Fighter  Liaison  Officer.  He  must  be  augmented  witn  an  addi- 
tional Fighter  Liaison  Officer  to  provide  a continuously  operating 
capability.  A suggestion  heard  regularly  in  the  field  is  that  the 
Fighter  Liaison  Officer  could  be  augmented  by  extra  enlisted  radio 
operators.  This  solution  would  provide  for  continuous  operation  of  the 
Air  Force  Request  Net;  however,  the  Fighter  Liaison  Officer  should  be 
available  for  advice  and  assistance  on  a 24-nour  basis.  This,  there- 
fore, is  not  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem.  Another  Fighter 
Liaison  Officer  is  required. 

The  problem  of  continuous  operation  requires  extra  equipment  as 
well  as  manpower.  To  assure  continuous  operation,  the  division  TACP 
must  have  four  MRC  107/108s.  One  will  be  located  at  the  TCP  and  tnree 
at  the  MCP.  One  unit  at  the  MCP  is  for  the  airlift  officer,  wtion  '.f* 
must  leave,  and  one  unit  is  for  the  division  MCP  itsell.  ice  i.iiir-  ini 
is  for  reserve  to  Support  sutuirdinafe  units  ex.ieriencini;  


failiire.  In  this  writer's  opinion  and  based  upon  his  interviews,  the 
possibility  of  having  to  provide  an  equipment  reserve  is  a legitimate 
concern. 

To  improve  survi vabi  1 i ty  of  the  TCP,  all  iminediate  CA1  requests 
will  be  coordinated  through  the  I'CP.  To  assure  tnat  the  division  com- 
mander is  aware  of  the  CAS  employment,  the  TCP  will  monitor  the  Air 
Force  Request  Net.  If  the  division  commander  decides  the  request  snould 
be  denied,  he  may  break  the  listening  silence.  To  prevent  breaking  the 
silence,  the  division  commander  might  use  other  communication  nets  to 
the  MCP.  All  preplanned  requests  will  be  coordinated  through  the  f-’CP. 
The  division  commander  will  be  kept  informed  of  the  preplanned  requests 
and  will  direct  the  priorities  through  his  fire  support  coordination 
element  at  the  TCP.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are: 

• It  provides  the  TCP  with  knowledge  and  command  but  does  not 
give  away  its  position. 

• It  routes  both  immediate  and  preplanned  requests  throuqr  the 
main  command  post,  thus  reducing  potential  confusion. 

• It  is  not  a significant  change  from  the  present  procedure 
and  will  not  require  elaborate  retr, lining  or  reorganizinq. 

ConclusWiS  and  Peconniienda 1 1 ons 

Tor  tr.e  division,  the  Arm.y  nas  adopted  s,  lit  coii  and  ' 

■ (iMcept  tnat  is  desioned  to  iiii,oTive  sur’V.vao:  itv.  ,ir'i'Viue  .-I'.r  lu.  .. 
oper.if^.n.  ar.il  i'.lare  tne  aivisoin  coi.  i- an<:>’r  c ri  . 
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divisions  are  now  practicing  this  concept. 

The  split  command  post  concept  has  caused  problems  within  the 
division  TACP.  The  conclusions  of  this  study  are: 

• The  split  command  post  concept  geographically  separates  tne 
division  TACP,  which: 

a.  Fragments  the  division  Air  Liaison  Ofticer's  area  of 
responsibility. 

b.  Increases  the  personnel  and  equipment  requirements  of  the 
division  TACP. 

c.  Increases  the  possibility  of  confusion  in  both  preplanned 
and  immediate  close  air  support  request  routing. 

• Air  Force  publications  refer  to  Army  positions  that  have  been 
deleted  and  lack  guidance  to  the  division  TACP  about  the  split  command 
post  concept. 

• Army  publications  did  not  designate  Air  Force  contact  points 
after  the  deletion  of  the  G-3  Air  position  or  the  tactical  air  support 
element. 

• The  Air  Force  compounded  the  equipment  problem  by  reducing 
the  communications  equipment  allocated  to  the  division  and  brigade 
TACPs. 

In  this  writer's  opinion,  the  equipment  change  reflects  tO(; 
economic  pressure  of  reduced  defense  budgets  and  is  poacetime-exerci se 
oriented.  The  historical  review  in  Chapter  II  indicates  the  lack  of 
priority  of  the  Air-Ground  Operations  System  between  wars  and  tne 
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resulting  stagnation  of  its  developiiient.  The  low  state  of  readiness  and 
inefficiencies  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Systeni  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  are  well  documented.  Besides  equipment 
problems,  the  Air  Force  has  not  recognized  the  manpower  or  command  and 
control  problems  caused  by  the  split  command  post  concept. 

To  correct  the  problems  the  division  Tactical  Air  Control  Party 
faces,  this  writer  recommends  that: 

• The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  direct  a joint  evaluation  of  the 
alternative  division  TACP  configuration. 

• Upon  successful  completion  of  the  evaluation,  the  division 
TACP  configuration  concept  be  adopted. 

• The  Air  Force  change  the  equipment  allocation  to  the  division 
TACP  to  provide  four  AN/MRC  107/108  communication  centrals. 

• The  Air  Force  plan  to  augment  the  division  TACP  with  an  extra 
Fighter  Liaison  Officer  during  exercises  or  in  a war  situation. 

• The  Air  Force  change  the  TACS  publication  to  reflect  this  new 
division  TACP  concept. 

• The  Army  change  TC  101-B,  ^ntrol  and  Coordination  of  Divi- 
sjon  Operations  (April  1‘'76),  and  related  doru'-.ents  to  ref.ec.  t •' 
aiternar.ive  TACP  coii figuration  an,,  operating  procedure. 

• Uotfi  tne  Air  rorce  finn  Army  ,\;f  lieaf.nns  sn».uln  r ■ .1'' 

indicate  the  desired  iiamcuiate  ano  .o’Gp  1 annen  ennt<ift  po  ncs  mir  : - 
Tactical  Air  Control  Party  pei’sonnei  , the  :.,aiii  coi-irana  pos; 


tactical  command  post. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIOMS,  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  historical  analysis  of  the  present  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  (TACS)  organization  indicates  that  the  basic  TACS  has  been  rela- 
tively unchanged  since  World  War  II.  The  basic  system  and  its  princi- 
ples were  developed  in  World  War  II,  and  the  lessons  learned  were  embod- 
ied in  Field  Manual  35-13,  Air-Ground  Operations  (August  1946).  Changes 
were  made  in  the  system  to  take  advantage  of  improved  technology  and  to 
respond  to  changing  ground  support  requirements  during  the  Korean  and 
Vietnamese  wars.  Some  changes  made  during  the  wars  were  permanently 
integrated  into  the  system.  An  example  of  this  was  the  Direct  Air 
Support  Center  developed  in  South  Vietnam.  Other  changes  were  not 
integrated  into  the  system  but  were  retained  only  for  that  specific 
conflict.  An  example  of  tliis  was  the  single  manager  of  all  air 
resources  used  at  tne  end  of  both  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars. 

Between  wars,  however,  the  oevelopment  of  the  TACS  has  been  one 
of  static  growth.  It  has  received  very  little  priority  in  peacetime 
and,  as  a result,  was  in  a low  state  of  readiness  and  efficiency  when 
both  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars  began.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Army  has  made  several  changes  in  its  organization  that 
affect  the  TACS  and  the  ability  ot  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  effectiveiv 
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provide  close  air  support  (CAS).  Two  of  these  changes  are  the  Echelons 
Above  Division  (EAD)  and  the  split  command  post  concept. 

Echelons  Above  Division  Interface  Problem 
In  1973  the  Army  eliminated  the  field  army  from  its  command 
structure.  This  organizational  change,  Echelons  Above  Division,  caused 
an  interface  problem  between  the  Air  Force's  TAGS  and  the  Army.  By 
eliminating  the  field  army  and  its  tactical  air  support  element  (TASE), 
the  Army  separated  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC)--the  Air 
Force's  nerve  center  for  managing  and  allocating  air  resources--f rom  a 
single  overall  tactical  field  commander. 

This  problem  is  critical  in  the  multicorps  environment  because 
the  removal  of  the  field  army  TASE  eliminated  the  Army's  command  and 
control  process  for  providing  guidance  on  the  distribution  and  redist’^.- 
bution  of  limited  tactical  air  resources  between  compet’n  corps  ■ - 

manders.  Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Air  force  and  the  Amy  ent>re’ 
joint  evaluation  of  a concept,  the  tactical  air  support  ciMirrima' i "> 
center,  that  would  fill  this  decision-maoing  gap.  The  Army  peter  med 
that  it  did  not  want  to  reestablish  level  of  command  that  EAF;  had 
el iminated. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  study  are: 

• The  TACC  manages  air  support  to  the  Army  through  coordination 
with  a single  Army  commander. 


• The  EAD  concept  reduced  command  and  control  layering  in  tfio 


Arrny  comiriand  structure.  It  also  eliminated  sinqle  source  guidance  to 
the  Air  Force  TACC  in  a multicorps  environment. 

• Reintroduction  of  an  organization  to  fill  the  role  of  the 
field  army  TASE  to  provide  Ariiy  interface  with  the  TACC  would  cause  an 
unnecessary  level  in  the  Army's  command  structure. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

• The  TACC  interface  should  be  established  with  the  joint, 
unified,  or  combined  commander's  staff  to  receive  central  guidance  for 
distribution  or  redistribution  of  close  air  support  among  corps.  An 
organization  that  will  provide  this  interface  is  shown  in  Figure  7 
(page  46). 

• Appropriate  changes  should  be  made  in  the  TACS  and  Am’.y 
air-ground  operations  publications  to  implement  this  change. 

• The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  insure  that  the  J-3  Air 
Section  of  the  joint  operations  center  provides  this  interface  capabil- 
ity in  contingency  plans. 

Split  Command  Post  Concept 

In  addition  to  EAD,  the  Army  has  made  another  organizational 
change  that  also  affects  the  TACS.  The  Army  has  developed  a split 
command  post  for  its  division  command  operations.  This  concept  is 
contained  in  TC  101-5,  Control  and  Cooj^'diT^atjon  of  Di_vi_sion  Operations 
(April  1976).  In  consideration  of  the  modern  battlefield  envi ronr.ent , 
the  Army  reduced  the  size  of  its  command  post  and  divided  it  into  trree 
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separate  functional  components.  The  separate  parts  of  the  command  post 
are  the  tactical  command  post  (TCP),  the  main  command  post  (MCP),  and 
the  division  support  area.  This  reorganization  improved  command  po^t 
mobility  and  reduced  physical  and  electronic  signatures.  The  individual 
command  post  entities,  although  reduced  in  size,  are  manned  to  provide 
continuous  operation.  The  reduced  manning  eliminated  the  division  TASE 
and  G-3  Air.  These  were  the  direct  points  of  contact  for  the  division 
Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP).  Other  officers  in  the  command  post 
system  have  been  assigned  the  TASE  and  G-3  Air  functions.  The  result 
has  been  confusion  and  a lack  of  guidance  in  Air  Force  and  Army 
publications. 

The  split  command  post  concept  has  caused  problems  within  tne 
division  TACP.  The  conclusions  of  this  part  of  the  study  are: 

• The  split  command  post  concept  geographically  separates  the 
division  TACP,  which: 

a.  Fragments  the  division  Air  Liaison  Officer's  area  of 
responsibi lity. 

b.  Increases  the  personnel  and  equipment  requirements  of  the 
division  TACP. 

c.  Increases  the  possibility  of  confusion  in  both  preplanned 
and  immediate  close  air  support  request  routing. 

• Air  Force  publications  refer  to  Army  positions  that  have  been 
deleted  and  lack  guidance  to  the  division  TACP  about  the  split  command 


post  concept. 
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• Army  publications  did  not  designate  Air  Force  contact  points 
after  the  deletion  of  the  G-3  Air  position  or  the  tactical  air  support 
element. 

• The  Air  Force  compounded  the  equipment  problem  by  reducing 
the  communications  equipment  allocated  to  the  division  and  brigade 
TACPs. 

This  writer  developed  an  alternative  division  TACP  configuration 
to  solve  the  problems  created  by  the  split  command  post  concept.  This 
TACP  configuration  provides  additional  personnel  support  and  communica- 
tions equipment.  The  routing  of  immediate  and  preplanned  close  air 
support  requests  in  this  configuration  would  reduce  the  potential  for 
confusion.  Additionally,  the  Air  Force  electronic  signature  from  the 
tactical  command  post  would  be  reduced. 

Recommendations  of  this  study  are; 

• The  Air  Force  and  the  Arn\y  should  direct  a joint  evaluation 
of  the  alternative  division  TACP  configuration. 

• Upon  successful  completion  of  the  evaluation,  the  alternative 
division  TACP  should  be  adopted. 

• The  Air  Force  should  change  the  equipment  allocation  to  the 
division  TACP  to  provide  four  AN/MRC  107/10R  communication  centrals. 

• The  Air  Force  should  plan  to  augment  tne  division  TACi'  v.ito 
an  extra  Fignter  Lia'ison  Officer  Oui'inq  exercises  or  in  a war  sn  uatinn. 

• '^ho  Air  Force  shouiri  ciianoe  tne  I'ACS  put' I i ca 1. 1 oi.s  I'l 


tie  aiLi  rnative  division  TAP,'  concept. 
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• The  Army  should  change  TC  101-5,  Control  and  Coordination  of 
Division  Operations  (April  1976),  and  related  documents  to  reflect  the 
alternative  TACP  configuration  and  operating  procedure. 

• Both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  publications  should  be  changed  to 
indicate  the  desired  immediate  and  preplanned  contact  points  for  the 
Tactical  Air  Control  Party  personnel  in  the  main  command  post  and  the 
tactical  command  post. 

Conclusions 

This  study's  conclusions  and  recommendations  have  addressed  two 
specific  Tactical  Air  Control  System  problems  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  Army's  organizational  structure.  As  the  Army  reacts  to  threat 
analysis  or  capitalizes  on  improved  technology,  the  organization  and 
character  of  its  force  structure  changes.  The  Air  Force  must  continu- 
ally analyze  these  changes  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Control  System  and  the  capability  to  provide  close  air  support.  The 
Air  Force  must  also  insure  that  the  Tactical  Air  Control  System  remains 
a viable  system  in  the  light  of  changing  enen\y  threat  and  that  it  has 
the  ability  to  adapt  to  the  latest  tactical  air  force  tactics  and 
technology. 

From  the  historical  research  portion  of  this  study,  a basic 
conclusion  more  significant  than  the  problems  initially  investigated 
becomes  obvious.  This  conclusion  is  that  subsequent  to  World  War  II  and 


between  each  succeeding  conflict  the  development  of  the  Tactical  Air 
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Control  System  received  very  low  priority  in  Air  Force  planning.  As  a 
result,  the  Air  Force  entered  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars  with  an 
inefficient  Tactical  Air  Control  System.  The  problems  addressed  in  this 
study  are  indicators  that  the  development  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  may  again  be  stagnating.  The  Air  Force  must  heed  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  oast  and  must  place  emphasis  on  the  continual  develop- 
ment of  the  Tactical  Air  Control  System.  The  result  must  be  a dynamic 
system  that  continues  to  accommodate  Army  requirements  and  have  the 
capability  to  provide  close  air  support  with  the  latest  Air  Force 
tactics  and  equipment  in  the  face  of  increasing  enemy  capabilities. 


APPENDIX  A 


SCHEDULE  OF  QUESTIONS  FOR  DIVISION  AIR  LIAISON  OFFICERS 
OR  DIVISION  FIGHTER  LIAISON  OFFICERS 


The  telephone  interview  was  begun  by  stating  the  reason  for  the  survey 
and  reviewing  the  split  command  post  concept  as  taught  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  presented  in  TC  101-5,  Command  and 
Coordination  of  Division  Operations  (April  1976).  The  basic  questions 
asked  in  each  interview  follow. 

1.  Is  the  division  with  which  you  are  located  using  the  split  command 
post  concept  or  a modification  of  it? 

Has  it  been  used  in  field  exercises? 

2.  How  has  the  split  command  post  concept  affected  your  division 
Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP)  operations? 

3.  Where  are  the  personnel  of  your  division  TACP  located  under  this 
concept? 

4.  Do  you  have  enough  people  to  support  the  three  separate  division 
TACP  locations? 

5.  Does  the  geographical  separation  of  the  TACP  elements  cause  the 
division  Air  Liaison  Officer  (ALO)  any  management  or  supervision 
problems,  either  in  the  division  TACP  or  within  the  division 
Tactical  Air  Control  System? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  best  location  for  the  division  ALO  is  at  the  main 
command  post  or  at  the  tactical  command  post? 

Why? 

7.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  location  for  the  Fighter  Liaison 
Off i cer? 

Why? 

8.  Has  the  split  command  post  concept  caused  the  TACP  any  equipment 
problems? 
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9.  Can  the  manning  and  equipment  of  the  TACP  support  continuous 
operations  (more  than  72  hours)? 

10.  What  is  the  routing  of  preplanned  requests  through  the  split 
command  post? 

11.  How  are  immediate  close  air  support  requests  routed  under  this 
concept? 

12.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  step  required  to  improve 
TACP  operations  under  this  concept? 


APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  TACTICAL  AIR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  (TACS) 

[Completed  by  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron, 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas] 


This  questionnaire  seeks  information  about  the  TACS  which  will  be  used 
by  Major  Ronnie  K.  Morrow,  USAF,  in  a thesis  for  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College.  Please  feel  free  to  expand  on  any  answers  or 
to  add  comments  as  you  desire.  Your  assistance  is  appreciated.  Thank 
you. 


1.  What  is  your  experience/background  within  the  TACS? 

2.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  a division  Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP) 
when  both  the  main  command  post  and  the  tactical  command  post  were 
operating? 

If  so,  what  did  you  see  as  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
TACS  with  this  concept? 

3.  In  the  split  command  post  concept,  where  do  you  think  the  division 
Air  Liaison  Officer  and  the  division  Fighter  Liaison  Officer  should 
be  located? 

Why? 

4.  Could  both  the  main  command  post  and  the  tactical  command  post  be 
stations  on  the  inmediate  request  net? 

If  so,  which  would  nave  priority? 

5.  What  do  you  think  the  manninc]  in  the  division  TACP  should  he  to 
Support  the  split  command  post  for  continuous  operation  (more  than 
72  hours)? 

Why? 

Cl.  What  additional  e(p/ipment  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  su;  * 
continuous  operation? 

Wnv? 
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